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THE GREATEST OF RELIGIOUS MASSACRES 


HE most extensive, the most atrocious of re- 
ligious massacres which the world has seen for 
centuries is now being perpetrated in Turkey. 
It had seemed that the measure of her iniquity 
was full. Almost before she had had time to get 
over the first intoxication of her revolution which 
promised liberty, equality and fraternity to Moslem, 
Christian and Jew alike, the massacres of Adana 
and the vicinity occurred. But now the fury of 
slaughter has spread from the Mediterranean to the 
Caucasus. This is no frenzied dream, but the authenti- 
cated fact. We have it from many sources which must 
be credited. Our mission boards are receiving the story. 
Very slow were they to publish the facts, for mission- 
aries must not be involved in political affairs, and mas- 
sacre is political. Our old friend, Ambassador Bryce, 
confirms the unmentionable details and calls on Amer- 
ica to do anything she can to save those who remain. 
This is no local affair; it is so general that it is intend- 
ed, planned and ordered, thru the opportunity of war, 
to exterminate the Christians, Greek and Armenian, 
Protestant and Catholic. The tale comes from Marash 
and Ruitab on the west, from Trebizond on the north, 
from Bitlis and Van on the east, of men slaughtered 
by the tens of thousands, of women and girls buried in 
Moslem harems to bear future soldiers for the Turkish 
Government and the Moslem faith. Others are driven 
in herds from their homes, families separated, to go 
they know not where and to perish by hunger on 
the road—first deprived of property and then of life. 
No massacre of modern times compares with this. 
What can we of the United States who have given 


so much money and so many devoted lives for the re- 
generation of Turkey do in this fearful emergency? In- 
deed, what! Turkey is in the throes of the great world- 
war. We cannot reach Turkey with army or navy. 
Mightier armies than ours are now attacking and de- 
fending her. Indeed, Turkey is not her own. The muni- 
tions defending Constantinople come from Germany. 
The Turkish army is led by German officers. Germany’s 
will rules at the Porte. Are we then to say that Ger- 
many is responsible for these massacres? Surely, surely, 
not directly. She could not have desired them. But she 
has been busy in the war, and it has not occurred to the 
War Office to forbid or prevent them. The Armenians 
do not love Turkey, doubtless they would help the Allies 
if they could. Many thousands have fled and are fleeing 
over the line to meet the Russian army in the Cau- 
casus. The Armenians hate the Turks, and no wonder, 
and the Turks are taking the opportunity to give the 
old alternative of death or the Koran. But the one and 
only power that can stop these massacres is Germany. 
We are powerless, the allied nations are powerless, the 
neutral states are all powerless. Only Germany can do it. 

We appeal to Christian Germany to forbid Turkey 
utterly to exterminate Christianity in her empire. We 
call upon every organ of public opinion in this country 
to join in this appeal. The public conscience of the world 
may not be listened to in Constantinople, but it must be 
heard at Berlin. 

But the doom of Turkey must be near at hand. The 
world has endured the intolerable Turk to the end. Her 
crime cries to Heaven for punishment. Avenge, O Lord, 
thy slaughtered saints! 


FROM HAMBURG TO BAGDAD 


NOTHER invasion of Serbia has begun. For the 

third time in this war the Austrian armies are 
crossing the three moat rivers that protect the northern 
border of the peasant kingdom, the Danube, the Save 
and the Drina. 

But this new campaign differs from the former at- 
tempts at conquest in that it has German codperation 
and control. This not only increases its effectiveness, but 
gives it another aspect. For Germans and Austrians, 
for all their alliance, look at the world thru different 
eyes. The Austrians called their invasion of August, 
1914, a Strafexpedition, a mere punitive campaign to 
avenge the murder of their Archduke. But the cold com- 
mercial eyes of the Germans see in the present move- 
ment the completion of one of their fondest dreams of 
railroad extension. The conquest of Serbia means to 


them the filling in of a missing link in the system of 
German railroads which shall eventually connect the 
North Sea with the Persian Gulf, Hamburg with 
Bagdad. 

When the Germans captured the capital of Poland did 
they celebrate the victory with a triumphal procession . 
thru the streets of Warsaw and a coronation in the 
cathedral? No, they proclaimed their achievement 
in a simpler and, to American taste, more impres- 
sive style, by putting up on the station bulletin board 
in far-away France a notice to the effect that “Begin- 
ning today express trains on the German state railroads 
will be thru from Lille to Warsaw.” P 

So now the German papers are not talking about-the 
prospective punishment of naughty little Serbia, but are 
congratulating themselves on the probable completion 
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of the Hamburg-Bagdad Railroad. The Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt says: 

When the road to Constantinople has been won, connection 
will have been established between us and our allies on the 
Bosporus. A single line of rails will stretch from Hamburg 
to Bagdad, and the road will be free for the passage of Ger- 
man products to Turkey and of Turkish products to Ger- 
many. Then an united commercial sphere will stretch from 
the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, and as far as the fron- 
tiers of India, and the rich products of the soil of Asia 
Minor—especially corn and cotton—can find their way to 
the Central Powers without England’s fleet being able to 
prevent it. This, however, means the final collapse of the 
English scheme of shutting Germany and Austria-Hungary 
off from all the raw products of the world, and it means for 
us the possibility of continuing this war for an unlimited 
time without our having to impose upon ourselves the slight- 
est restrictions. 

But there is more than this. The nee gaa, of the transit 
of the products of our highly developed war industry will 
enable Turkey in increased degree to strike a blow at the 
heart of English world supremacy—against Egypt. Thus 
it is in truth for the supremacy of Great Britain that the 
fight is being fought when shells fall upon Serbian regi- 
ments. 

For this reason one can say that the world-war has en- 
tered today upon a decisive stage. Whether it will be its 
last stage will depend upon whether our enemies resolve to 
draw the inferences from the results of the coming time, 
and to acknowledge openly that the last possibility of vic- 
tory for the Quadruple Entente disappears on the day upon 
which Germans and Turks join hands. 


It is evident that England realizes the importance of 
the issue, for before the Teutonic forces had crost the 
three rivers to enter Serbia from the north, British and 
French troops were crossing Greece to enter Serbia 
from the south. No attention was paid to the protest of 
the Greek Government against the landing of Allied 
troops at Salonica, for the need was urgent and the 
eager soldier could not afford to wait upon the dilatory 
diplomatist. This is technically as much of a violation of 
The Hague rule protecting neutral states from invasion 
by belligerents as was the act of Germany in crossing 
Belgium to get to France. But in this case there will 
probably be no armed resistance, for both premier and 
people sympathize with the Allies. It was, besides, not 
so much the technical violation of international law 
which in the case of Belgium incensed the American 
people against Germany, but rather the ruthless and 
oppressive way in which the invasion of Belgium was 
carried out. Among a friendly and non-resistant popu- 
lation like the Greeks there will be no excuse for the 
atrocities which in Belgium aroused the horror and sym- 
pathy of the world. 

We can now see why it is that Germany chooses to 
send her troops to the Balkans instead of employing 
them in the pursuit of the fleeing Russians or in the 
strengthening of her hard-prest lines in France. It is 
not so much Constantinople that she covets as the cotton 
and the grain that lie beyond in the sunny plains of An- 
atolia. When by the combination of Great Britain, 
France and Italy she found herself shut out from 
northern Africa, Germany turned her eyes toward Asia 
Minor and projected a railroad from the Bosporus to the 
head of the Persian Gulf. But here she was checkmated 
by the agreement of Russia and Great Britain to divide 
Persia between them. A few years ago the British flag 
was hoisted on what is nominally Turkish territory at 
the head of the Gulf and so the German railroad was 
deprived of its terminus and reason for existence. Now 
a British army is fighting its way up the Tigris from 
the Persian Gulf to Bagdad. The railroad which begins 


just across the Bosporus from Constantinople ends for 
the time in the Taurus mountains near Adana of evil 
memory. Only a strip thirty miles thru along the Danube 
divides the Teutonic Powers from friendly Bulgaria and 
allied Turkey. Against this, the sole barrier between 
them and Constantinople, they have now struck. 








THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 


AST week President Wilson won the submarine con- 
troversy with Germany—the greatest international 
issue confronting the United States. 

Last week President Wilson prepared a rational pro- 
gram for national defense—the greatest national issue 
confronting the United States. 

Last week President Wilson came out for woman suf- 
frage—the greatest state issue confronting the United 
States. 

Last week Woodrow Wilson won a charming bride— 
the happiest event in the universe for him. 


————— 


REGRETS FOR THE “ARABIC” 


HE note which the German Ambassador, Count 

- von Bernstorff, delivered to Secretary of State 
Lansing on October 5 probably puts an end to the con- 
troversy in regard to the sinking of liners by subma- 
rines. This is the text: 

The order issued by His Majesty the Emperor to the com- 
manders of the German submarines of which I notified you 
on a previous occasion has been made so stringent that the 
recurrence of incidents similar to the “Arabic” case is con- 
sidered out of the question. 

According to the report of Commander Schneider of the 
submarine which sank the “Arabic” and his affidavit, as well 
as those of his men, Commander Schneider was convinced 
that the “Arabic” intended to ram the submarine. 

On the other hand the Imperial Government does not 
doubt the faith of the affidavit of the British officers of 
the “Arabic,” according to which the “Arabic” did not in- 
tend to ram the submarine. The attack of the submarine was 
undertaken against the instructions issued to the com- 
mander. The Imperial Government regrets and disavows this 
act, and has notified Commander Schneider accordingly. 

Under these circumstances my Government is prepared to 
pay an indemnity for American lives which, to its deep re- 
gret, have been lost on the “Arabic.” I am authorized to ne- 
gotiate with you about the amount of this indemnity. 


J. VON BERNSTORFF. 

From this wording it will be seen that the German 
Government has changed both its policy and temper. The 
plea put forward by Commander Schneider in defense 
of his attack upon the “Arabic” was, it must be said, 
neither credible nor creditable, but the frank and un- 
hesitating acceptance of the British version marks a 
pleasant change from the tone of the former German 
notes. There still remains unsettled the more serious 
case of the “Lusitania” and this cannot be explained 
away or disavowed since it was acknowledged and de- 
fended by the Germans, but doubtless they are now 
disposed to make such reparation as is possible, and 
seeing the odium which it has brought upon the German 
name, they must by this time be able to express sincere 
regret that they ever sank the ship. 

The important thing is that Germany has been 
brought to concede practically all the points for which 
our Government has contended. She has pledged herself 
not to attack unresisting liners without warning and 
without providing for the safety of those on board. She 
has acknowledged the right of American vessels to pass 
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thru the war zone unmolested. She has recognized her 
liability for the loss of American lives and property 
even upon enemy vessels if these behave as noncom- 
batants. She has agreed to indemnify for American 


“vessels sunk while carrying conditional contraband to 


her enemies. 

If Germany lives up to these agreements in the future 
there will be little occasion for protest on the ground of 
international law, and if Great Britain can be brought 
to abandon her illegal interference with neutral com- 
merce, the United States will have deserved the grati- 
tude of the world. Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
all the neutral maritime nations are now rejoicing over 
the success of our efforts and the day will come when 
both Germany and Great Britain will thank us for hav- 
ing maintained in these trying times the principle of 
the freedom of the seas on which their commerce must 
depend. The British, of course, are inclined to ascribe 
Germany’s change of policy to the destruction of her 
submarine fleet, over fifty of which they claim to have 
sunk or captured. But even the London Standard ac- 
knowledges that: “Superficially it might seem to con- 
stitute a considerable triumph for the slow but very per- 
tinacious diplomacy of Dr. Wilson.” But in our opinion 
“the slow but very pertinacious diplomacy” of the Pres- 
ident has achieved a very real and lasting success and 
we congratulate him and the country upon the happy 
outcome of the difficult and dangerous endeavor. 








CAN CARRANZA MAKE GOOD? 


OT long ago, when Villa held the capital of Mexico 

and was apparently soon to exercize a controlling 
influence thruout the country, there would have been no 
warrant for the recognition of what Carranza calls his 
Government by the seven nations that granted him rec- 
ognition last week. But Villa has lost nearly all the 
power he then had, and Carranza has been steadily gain- 
ing. Recognition may increase his force as a leader by 
drawing to him many who are now in opposition. Un- 
fortunately, Villa will continue to fight, and he may con- 
trol the northwestern states. And in the south Zapata, 
an incurable bandit, cannot be conciliated. It remains 
to be seen whether Carranza can keep his promises, re- 
store order, protect foreigners, and cause a general elec- 
tion to be held. He and those who speak for him may 
have overestimated his ability and the strength of the 
movement associated with his name. 








SHOULDER ARMS! 


ENRY A. WISE WOOD is alarmed. As President 

of the American Society of Aeronautical Engineers 
he attended the other day one of the “war luncheons” 
being held every week at the Technology Club of this 
city, and there made a few remarks. According to the 
papers Mr. Wood is said to have said: 

Records in Washington show that a certain European 
nation could land in the United States within forty-eight 
days 750,000 men, with 250,000 horses and munitions suffi- 
cient for a three months’ campaign, with half the transports 
available before the present war. . . . Furthermore sim- 
ilar records show that a nation on the Pacific could land 
350,000 troops on the Pacific. Coast within sixty-one days 
with half its transports. 

Tho it may show a culpable disregard for our national 
safety, we must defer for the present consideration of 


the “certain European nation.” Whichever it may be, it 
has sufficient troubles of its own at this moment and we 
can assume it will not attack us during the next few 
weeks, certainly not before Congress meets and in- 
creases taxes three or four fold so as to relieve our 
“criminal unpreparedness.” 

But how about that “nation on the Pacific”? Can it 
possibly be Japan? If so, we should worry. 

Just think how easy it would be for the little yellow 
men to seize the Pacific Coast, proceed up over the moun- 
tain passes of the Sierras and Rockies and thence over- 
run the corn belt of the Middle West. Indeed, once in 
the Mississippi Valley there would be no stopping them 
until the pie belt of New England and the fried chicken 
belt of “our beloved Southland” were completely occu- 
pied. 

In the first place the astute Japanese statesmen, hav- 
ing reversed their historic policy of maintaining friendly 
relations with the United States, would have to consider 
how 60,000,000 people could invade territory occupied 
by 100,000,000 people, 5000 miles away. Having resolved 
that this was easy enough, they would then proceed to 
mobilize their present army of 250,000 and increase it 
sufficiently so that 350,000 troops could be spared to 
cross the seas. Of course they would have to increase 
the army much more than 350,000 in order to have at 
home enough to protect the Empire in case the United 
States sailed around the back way and attacked them in 
the rear. 

But before the Japanese armada could attack Amar- 
ica, the United States Navy would have to be sunk, for 
as Napoleon proved long ago, no overseas invasion can 
take place as long as the enemies’ fleet is afloat. But as 
no fleet can operate 4000 miles from its base at more 
than fifty per cent of its strength, if Admiral Vreeland 
of our navy is to be believed, Japan, whose navy is now 
much inferior to ours, could hardly concentrate a fleet 
a third the strength of the American on the Pacific 
Coast. 

But we know the Japanese are wonderful fighters, so 
we will assume that they have sunk our entire fleet. 
Then all they would have to do would be to clear the 
seas of our submarines and mines. The fact that Eng- 
land, with the greatest navy in the world, has not yet 
dared attempt to land an expedition on the German or 
Belgian coast, or Germany upon the English coast, 
is no proof that the abler yellow-skinned men would not 
succeed. 

It will now be perfectly safe for the armada to set 
sail and be at our shores in the sixty-one days specified. 
The fact that some of these days have been consumed 
in waiting for the American fleet to be destroyed need 
give no concern. We know there are some four fast 
liners that go from Yokohama to San Francisco in three 
weeks. No doubt the 1000 slower, smaller transports 
that would be needed could be readily put in commission 
and convoyed over without mishap within the “sixty-one 
days.” All the armada would then have to do would be 
to disembark its troops, demolish the fortified coast de- 
fenses and take the several lines of trenches that had 
been thrown up from Lower California to Puget Sound. 

We all know how easily the coast defenses can be 
taken—at the Dardanelles, for instance—and how easily 
trenches have been captured in the present war, as the 
men on the firing lines universally attest. No doubt the 
Japanese would seize our entrenchments with but few 
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casualties. And to make certainty doubly certain, they 
would unquestionably bring with them sufficient 42 cen- 
timeter guns and ammunition, so that they would not 
be caught napping as the Russians have been. Despite 
the poverty of Japan and the enormous taxes owing to 
the Russo-Japanese War, she would find no difficulty in 
sending over enough ammunition so as to use up a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth a day, as is frequently done befor 

a charge by the Germans. 

Having, then, with their considerably smaller navy, 
sunk our fleet, eluded our submarines and mines, and 
with their army taken our trenches and driven our reg- 
-lar army and militia back over the Rockies, the Japanese 
would not find it very difficult to dispose of our “con- 
temptible little army” of 1,000,000 volunteers, that would 
have been drilling night and day in the meantime. 

And thus, in the shake of a lamb’s tail, the subjuga- 
tion of the United States would be complete. Mr. Henry 
A. Wise Wood deserves the thanks of the republic for 
his warning. To arms, Americans, to arms! 








THE PUBLIC DEFENDER 
HY should there be a public defender? 

Because the state, having committed itself to 
the principle that it should secure to the man accused 
of a criminal charge the benefit of legal advice, should 
see the thing thru. 

The present system does not guarantee a prisoner the 
benefit of legal service to any adequate degree. The court 
appoints counsel for an indigent defendant, but the law- 
yer who is arbitrarily assigned to the defense is gener- 
ally paid nothing and given no allowance for such legiti- 
mate expenses as the preparation of evidence and search- 
ing for witnesses. He may or may not be competent. 

Without impugning the public spirit of the lawyers so 
appointed it is clear enough that the defendant thus 
equipped is by no means on an equal footing in court— 
tho the law assumes him innocent until his guilt is 
proved—with the salaried prosecutor who has the pres- 
tige and purse of the state behind him. 

The state has therefore only technically fulfilled its 
acknowledged obligation to the defendant. In appointing 
a public defender whose salary and expenses are paid 
by the people the state is not so much adopting a new 
principle as making an old one effective. If the commu- 
nity should provide for the poor man’s defense to the 
extent of compelling a lawyer selected at random to do- 
nate his services, much more should it provide really 
effective legal advice. That is what the public defender 
does, as the article on another page indicates, and this 
fact is sufficient reason for his existence. 








A WALL STREET CRAZE 


HERE is no reason at present for expecting that 

the Wall Street excitement will greatly affect the 
general business situation for good or for ill. A small 
group of speculators in the stocks of concerns making 
munitions of war have been as crazy as madhouse ma- 
niacs, and their depression of spirits will be as deep as 
their expectations of wealth were exalted. Their activity 
has been a phenomenon of gambling, pure and simple. 
They have made the Street a Monte Carlo, for the time 
being. 








The stocks of sound railroad and industrial properties 
have not been much affected by the margin traders. 
Still less have ordinary commercial operations been dis- 
turbed: We have had a second year of record-breaking 
crops. The obvious and unquestioned prosperity of the 
farmers will make a steady and increasing demand for 
the normal variety of miscellaneous goods, and will give 
plenty of business to the transportation companies. In 
saying this we by no means forget that sooner or later 
a world-wide industrial depression must come, as eco- 
nomic enterprise begins to feel the effect of the appall- 
ing destruction of capital by the war. But that can be 
anticipated by prudent men, and if banking operations, 
especially in their relation to practical currency prob- 
lems, are handled with good judgment, there should be 
for a long time to come no such thing as an unusually 
acute crisis or a “crash.” 

Out of the recent madness a few individuals will 
emerge with fortunes suddenly acquired, which they will 
have been lucky enough to carry away with them, and 
perhaps will be lucky enough to keep. They will become 
a new increment to the “new rich” class, which has no 
habit of tradition or responsibility, of savoir faire, of 
social usefulness. It is not a class to be admired, and 
too often it conducts itself as a class not worthy of re- 
spect. Its dominant idea is to get something for nothing, 
and it adds nothing to the strength of the nation in a 
business way or morally. 

It ought not to be overlooked that the substantial busi- 
ness men of Wall Street have effectively done their part 
toward preventing a widespread mischief in this tur- 
moil. Notwithstanding the general soundness of busi- 
ness .conditions, good stocks might have been seriously 
impaired had the strong men on the Exchange and in 
the banking houses been carried away by the specu- 
lative excitement. On the whole, they have shown fore- 
sight and conservatism. Their policy has been bul- 
warked, too, by the new legislation governing our bank- 
ing operations and the currency. As time goes on, peo- 
ple will discover how enormously important this reform 
has been and is. It ought to be possible to say that never 
again can quite the same conditions recur that were wit- 
nessed in 1873 and in 1903. Whether this shall be so or 
not, the chances that legitimate business from this time 
on will be less and less involved in these mad outbreaks 
of the gambling spirit, are distinctly better than they 
ever before have been in our financial history. 








THE WISE COURSE 


HE Panama Canal is to remain closed until all 

danger of slides in the Gaillard Cut is past. Gov- 
ernor Goethals is back in command and will see to it 
that the big ditch can play no more tricks after he has 
completed the work this time. The engineers are to blast 
away the tops of hills in order to bring all loose dirt into 
the channel and thus permanently remove the source of 
the slides. For Governor Goethals believes first of all in 
thoroness. His determination to see the thing thru is 
indomitable and his insistence on “nothing but the best” 
in his results is reassuring. “I purpose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer” is in effect his slogan. 
Good luck to Governor Goethals. We need more public 
officials in the United States with the same scorn of 
superficiality. ; 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


October 4—Germans regain Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt, near Lens. French 
aviators bombard Luxemburg. 


October 5—Bulgaria breaks with the 
Allies. British and French troops 
land at Salonica. 


October 6—French take Tahure Butte, 


Champagne. Germany  disavows 
sinking of “Arabic” and offers in- 
demnity. 


October 7—Zaimis replaces Venizelos 
as Greek Premier. Bulgarian port 
of Varna reported bombarded by 
Russian cruisers. 


October 8—Austro-Germans cross 
Danube and Save into Serbia. Hin- 
denburg besieges Dvinsk. 


October 9—Austro-Germans capture 
Belgrade. Fierce but ineffectual Ger 
man attacks on British at Loos and 
French at Tahure. 


October 10—Germans gain in Pripet 
region, Volynia. Serbs hold Drina 
River against invaders. 




















The Allies had assumed 
that the mobilization of 
the Greek armies meant 
that Greece was to come to the aid of 
Serbia in resisting the Teutonic inva- 
sion and that the Allied forces landing 
at Salonica would be welcomed. This 
was the natural inference from the 
fact that Venizelos, who favored 
coéperation with the Allies, had again 
become Premier and that the King had 
consented to the mobilization. But it 
appears that the agreement between 
the King and the Premier extended no 
farther than the desirability of mobiliz- 
ing; they differed as to what should be 
done with the troops after mobiliza- 
tion. The Premier insisted that the 
honor of Greece depended upon her 
fulfilling her treaty obligations to aid 
Serbia whenever the latter was at- 
tacked. The King replied that Serbia 
had refused to help Greece in May, 
1914, when she was in danger of a war 
with Turkey. The King also said that 
the time to aid Serbia, if ever, was at 
the beginning of the war when Bul- 
garia was neutral, Rumania was dis- 
posed to codperate and the Austrian 
forces did not exceed 150,000. Now, 
argued the King, it would be fatal for 
Greece to intervene when 500,000 Aus- 
tro-Germans and 300,000 Bulgarians 
menace Serbia and the defeat of the 
Russians has made Rumania helpless. 

On account of this disagreement 
with the King, Premier Venizelos re- 
signed on October 5 and: a coalition 
cabinet has been formed under Alex- 
ander Zaimis, governor of the Greek 
National Bank. He has been Premier 
twice before. It is understood that 
Venizelos who, altho out of favor with 
the King, still commands a parliament- 
ary majority, will not oppose the new 
Premier. 


The Fall of 
Venizelos 


The French and British 
troops when they arrived 
at Salonica were disap- 
pointed not to be greeted as Allies but 
instead to be met with a formal pro- 
test against their landing as a viola- 
tion of neutral territory. The French 
Minister at Athens on October 2 sent 
the following notification to the Greek 
Government: 


The Landing 
at Salonica 


By order of my Government I have the 
honor to announce to your Excellency the 
arrival at Salonica of the first detachment 
of French troops, and to declare at the 
same time that France and England, allied 
to Serbia, send their troops to help the 
latter, as well as to maintain their com- 
munications with her, and that the two 
powers count upon Greece, who already has 
given them so many proofs of friendship, 
not to oppose measures taken in the inter- 
ests of Serbia, of whom she also is the ally. 


To this Premier Venizelos replied: 


In answer to your letter I have the 
honor to declare to your Excellency that, 
being neutral in the European war, the 
royal Government could not possibly au- 
thorize the proceeding in question, for it 
constitutes a breach of Greece’s neutrality, 
the more manifest since it comes from two 
great belligerent powers. It is, therefore, 
the duty of the royal Government to pro- 
test against the passage of foreign troops 
across Greek territory. The circumstance 
that these troops are destined solely to aid 
Serbia, Greece’s ally, in no way modifies 
the legal position of the King’s Govern- 
ment; for, even from a Balkan point of 
view, Greece’s neutrality could not be af- 
fected before an actual casus federis was 
committed, by the danger now threatening 


Serbia, which caused the despatch of inter- 
national troops to her help. 

The Greek Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proved of this protest by a vote of 257 
to 40 and at the same time supported 
the declaration of Premier Venizelos 
that Greece was bound by treaty and 
vital interests to go to the aid of Ser- 
bia. Germany and Bulgaria have noti- 
fied Greece that they expect her to back 
up her protest by resisting the inva- 
sion of Greek territory by the Allied 
troops. 

But the Greeks made no attempt to 
prevent the French and British troops 
from disembarking when they arrived 
in the harbor of Salonica at 8 o’clock 
on the morning of the 5th. The troops 
were conveyed on great transatlantic 
vessels followed by smaller transports 
carrying munitions and supplies and 
escorted by warships and destroyers. 
When the first detachment reached the 
quay they were welcomed by a message 
from the French Minister at Athens. 
Then they marched thru the streets to 
the sound of drums and trumpets to 
their encampment on the ground as- 
signed to Serbian commerce. The 7.5 
centimeter guns and their ammunition 
wagons followed quickly. The Greek 
gendarmes maintained order and the 
Greek officers and soldiers mingled on 
friendly terms with the French, British 
and Serbs. 

The railroad leading from Salonica 
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THE BATTLEFIELD OF ARMAGEDDON 


According to German papers the decisive conflict of the Great War is to be fought out on 
Serbian soil. Here the forces of the Allied and of the Teutonic powers are about to meet in a 
battle that will at least determine the fate of Constantinople, if not the war. German, Austrian 
and Hungarian armies have crossed the Danube, Save and Drina rivers on the north of Serbia. 
French and British troops are crossing Greece to enter Serbia from the south in spite of the 
protest of the Greek Government against this violation of neutral territory. The Bulgarian army 
has been mobilized and massed upon the Serbian and Greek frontiers. Seven nationalities will 
meet in the valley of the Vardar and of the Morava in the endeavor to secure the railroad line 
which runs from Belgrade to Salonica. German officers are engaged in fortifying the Bulgarian 
port of Dedeagatch. Russians cruisers are said to have bombarded the Bulgarian port of Varna. 
These operations are indicated on the above map by arrow points 
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into Serbia, which was owned by a 
German company, was taken over by 
the Greek Government and by this 
route the Allied troops were sent north 
into the interior as rapidly as possible. 
When they reached Serbia they were 
received with acclamations by the peo- 
ple who came to the stations offering 
fruit and flowers. 


7 Field Marshal Macken- 
The Invasion sen, withdrawn from 

of Serbia Russia and placed in 
command of a new army group of some 
400,000 Austro-Hungarians and Ger- 
mans, opened the campaign by a bom- 
bardment of the Serbian fortifications 
on the banks of the three rivers which 
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form the northern boundary of Serbia. © Underwood & Underwood 


Attacks were made at so many points 
simultaneously that the Serbians did 
not know where the enemy intended: to 
cross, and the French aviators, who 
had come to their aid, were of little 
service in scouting, for the Austro- 
German aeroplanes and aircraft guns 
kept them off. Large quantities of pon- 
toons and other material had been col- 
lected and as soon as the Serbian de- 
fense was sufficiently enfeebled bridges 
were thrown across the rivers in many 
places. The army of General von Gall- 
witz crost the Danube east of Semen- 
dria in four places. This will enable 
him to reach the junction of the Bel- 
grade branch about ten miles south, and 
brings him within about forty miles of 
the Bulgarian frontier. 

On the night of the 8th General von 
Koevess effected a crossing of the Save 
River southwest of Belgrade and the 
next morning was in possession of the 
city. The Austrians stormed the citadel 
in the northern part of the town and 
the German troops captured the Royal 
Palace and the southern part. 

This is quicker work than formerly. 
The Austrians who began the attack 
upon Belgrade the first of August, 
1914, did not take the city until the first 


WHERE THE ALLIES VIOLATED GREEK NEUTRALITY 
The port of Salonica, the most important city acquired by Greece in the Balkan Wars, is the 
biblical Thessalonica and is the southern gateway to the Balkans. The railroad running from 
Salonica north thru Uskup and Nish to Belgrade will be the objective of both invaders and defenders 
of Serbia, and strategy and convenience led the Allies to land their expeditionary force here 































of December and then were able to hold 
it only twelve days. But of course there 
was no expectation that Belgrade, de- 
molished by repeated bombardments, 
would long hold out. The real stand will 
be made as before further in the in- 
terior, where eight lines of defense have 
been prepared under French engineers 
and furnished with French artillery. 
The Serbian army now numbers 250,000 
to 350,000 men and is said to have been 
brought to a higher state of efficiency 
than ever before during its nine months 
of recuperation. Arms and ammunition 
have been brought in freely during the 
past year by way of Salonica, altho 
that involved a technical violation of 
the neutrality of Greece. Now French 
and British troops are being landed in 
Salonica at the rate of 14,000 a day 
and sent across to Serbia as rapidly as 
possible because the Bulgars are likely 
to cut the railroad at any time. They 
are rumored to have already done so. 

We learn from German sources that 
the plan now being carried out for an 

















© American Press 


19,348 MINDS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT 


Part of the bleachers in Philadelphia on October 8, when the Philadelphia Nationals met the 
Boston Americans in the first game for the world’s baseball title. The “Phillies” have never won 
a championship before and the fans are happy 


invasion of Serbia by an Austro- 
German force from the north with the 
coéperation of the Bulgars from the 
eastern side was intended to be carried 
out early last spring but was postponed 
till fall for two reasons. One was that 
Italy came into the war and Austrian 
troops had to be sent to the frontier to 
meet the new foe. But now Italy is con- 
sidered negligible. The Italians are re- 
ported to have given up all hope of get- 
ting Triest this year and the Austrian 
troops have been withdrawn from the 
Isonzo River to the Danube. The other 
was the outbreak of typhus in Serbia. 
This is said to have carried off 140,000 
of the population, for eighty per cent 
of the cases were fatal. The Germans 
were unwilling to expose their soldiers 
to the contagion, so they postponed the 
invasion. But the army of American 
doctors and nurses who worked there 
during the summer have stamped out 
typhus and put Serbia in better sani- 
tary condition than it ever has been, so 
the Germans now think it safe to enter. 







The Russian ulti- 
matum, demanding 
that Bulgaria dis- 
miss the German officers from her army 
and protesting against the acceptance 
of German loans, was supported by the 
British and French representatives at 
Sofia. On October 5 at 2:40 p. m. the 
Bulgarian reply was delivered. Its in- 
dependent tone was manifest from its 
language for it was written in Bul- 
garian instead of French as is custom- 
ary in diplomatic intercourse, or Rus- 
sian, which has hitherto been the lan- 
guage of communication between Bul- 
garia and Russia. The Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment curtly declined to dismiss the 
“non-existent German officers” and as- 
serted its right to employ whom it 
pleased and borrow where it liked. The 
representatives of the Allies promptly 
withdrew from Sofia. 

It is said that General Liman von 
Sanders, the German officer who organ- 
ized the Turkish army, has charge of 
the Bulgarian, and that he has with 
him 3000 German and Austrian officers 
and engineers. The mobilization ex- 
penses are supposed to be paid by Ger- 
many and it is said that $10,000,000 


Bulgaria Breaks 
with the Allies 
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will be provided for the families of 
Bulgarian reservists called to the 
colors. 

The Bulgarian Government has is- 
sued a manifesto to the people explain- 
ing its reasons for favoring the side of 
the Central Powers. It states that Bul- 
garia has waited until it became evi- 
dent which side was going to win in the 
war and has improved the time in 
bringing the army up to a pitch of 
preparedness never before reached. 

Bulgaria must fight at the victors’ side. 
The Germans and Austro-Hungarians are 
victorious on all fronts. Russia soon will 
have collapsed entirely. Then will come the 
turn of France, Italy and Serbia. Bulgaria 
would commit suicide if she did not fight 
on the side of the Central Powers, which 
offer the only possibility of realizing her 
desire for union of all Bulgarian peoples. 

The Allies, according to this docu- 
ment, offered nothing adequate for 
Bulgaria’s neutrality, but asked her to 
take Constantinople and hand it over 
to Russia, receiving then as a reward 
the territory up to the Enos-Midia line 
on the east and on the west part of the 
Macedonian territory held by Serbia, 
and this only on condition that Serbia 
got sufficient compensation out of Aus- 
tria. On the other hand the Teutonic 
Powers offered for Bulgarian neutral- 
ity the whole of Macedonia and the 
Turkish territory along the route to 
Dedeagatch, just occupied. 

The manifesto explains that Bul- 
garia’s commercial interests are insep- 
arably bound up with Germany, Aus- 
tria and Turkey and that Bulgaria’s 
sympathies ought also to incline that 
way since Russia is fighting for Con- 
stantinople, Great Britain to destroy 
German competition, France to get 
Alsace and Lorraine and the other 
Allies to rob foreign countries, while 
the Central Powers are fighting to de- 
fend their property and to assure 
peaceful progress. 

The manifesto includes this denun- 
ciation of Serbia: 

Serbia, the worst enemy of Bulgaria, 
has opprest the purely Bulgarian -popula- 
tion of Macedonia in the most barbarous 
manner, the male population being com- 
pelled to die for Serbia’s cause, the women 
being outraged and the rivers running red 
with blood. 

The Bulgarian Government declares 
that it cannot trust the Allied Powers. 
One of them, Italy, treacherously 


The Drive 


broke a treaty of thirty-three years. 
But Bulgaria can have confidence in 
Germany, who has always fulfilled her 
treaty obligations and is now fighting 
the whole world to carry out her pledge 
to Austria. 


The chief center of activ- 
ss ity in Russia is near the 
at Dvinsk northern end of the line 
where Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
is energetically pushing the attack on 
Dvinsk. This is not easily gained, for 
it is a fortified city and situated in the 
crook of the Dvinsk River. The Ger- 
mans are within ten miles of it on the 
west and south, but are separated from 
it by the river and the marshy land ly- 
ing on that side of it. Here the Rus- 
sians have the same advantage as Hin- 
denburg had when he overwhelmed the 
Russian army in the Mazurian swamps 
a year ago. The Russians know the 
ground thoroly and the famous Cossack 
cavalry and the patient Russian infan- 
try can be used successfully in this 
roadless region, where the Germans, 
dependent for their effectiveness upon 
their artillery and commissariat, are 
comparatively helpless. The German 
cavalry which a few weeks ago per- 
formed surprizing feats in the way of 
raiding distant railroads, is now, ac- 
cording to the Russian report, inactive 
thru exhaustion. In the region east of 
Vilna, and in the south about Tarnopol 
the Germans are barely standing their 
ground. South of the Pripet they have 
made decided gains. 

General Mackensen, who led the 
southern army in its triumphal march 
thru Galicia and into the heart of Po- 
land, has been withdrawn to manage 
the Serbian campaign and doubtless 
many of his troops have gone with him. 
But before the Germans relinquish 
their invasion of Russia because of the 
need of troops elsewhere and the ap- 
proach of winter, they are determined 
to capture Dvinsk, which bars the road 
to Petrograd and protects the port of 
Riga. A field railroad twenty miles long 
has been constructed on the highway 
approaching Dvinsk from the south 
and up this their great siege guns are 
being transported. Across the river 
from Dvinsk the country looks like a 
vast open air machine shop, and here 
and there can be seen big cranes erect- 


of Tahure 


ed for the purpose of lifting the cannon 
off the trucks and mounting them upon 
their concrete foundations. The work 
of constructing railroads and emplace- 
ments goes on day and night and an 
endless procession of motor cars are 
bringing up the shells to be used in 
bombarding the city. 


The western front, which 
was the scene of unprece- 
dented activity the week 
before, has been comparatively quies- 
cent since. Except for a slight loss in 
the British lines and a slight advance 
in the French there has been no change 
of position. To break thru modern en- 
trenchments as the Allies did required 
a long period of preparation, and it 
cannot be expected that they will be 
able to repeat the feat immediately. 
This inactivity is, however, regarded 
by the German papers as a proof that 
the Allies have “shot their bolt” and 
will not be able to accomplish anything 
more before winter. 

The gain of the French in the Cham- 
pagne, tho inconsiderable in extent, is 
more important than it appears, for it 
includes part of the second German line 
and brings them within two miles of 
the railroad which they are trying to 
cut. The position captured is the Butte 
of Tahure, which rises above the sur- 
rounding hills. The French also took 
the little village of Tahure, which lies 
at its base and had been converted into 
fortifications. The nearby complex of 
trenches known as the Trapezium was 
also captured. The French artillery 
had been so successful in shelling the 
communications leading to the German 
front that the soldiers taken at Tahure 
had been without food for two days and 
were entirely out of ammunition. 

On the Artois side near Lens the 
Germans have subjected the newly ac- 
quired positions of the Allies to heavy 
bombardments followed by repeated as- 
saults. These, however, have all been 
repulsed except on the British left 
north of Loos, where the fortification 
named by the Germans the Hohenzol- 
lern Redoubt has been gained by 
them. 

The German General Staff estimates 
the losses of the French in the recent 
offensive at 130,000 and those of the 
British at 60,000. According to the 
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A RACE WHERE WORLD’S RECORDS WERE BROKEN 
Anderson in a Stutz car (No. 5) won the Astor oo race | last Saturday, October 9, at the Sheepshead Bay Sveedway, Long Island. He drove 3850 


miles in 3 hours, 24 





a speed of 102.6 miles an hour. This photograph shows the start 
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MASKED MUSIC 


In the Argonne poison gas has been extensively used by the Germans, and the French military 
bands keep themselves constantly protected, even at rehearsal 


German account the Allies made their 
gains largely thru the use of bombs 
filled with poisonous gases. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg has 
sent a protest to the Allied Powers 
against their recent air raid against 
that city. As an unfortified city in a 
neutral land they regard the bombard- 
ment as a violation of the rules of civ- 
ilized warfare. The French claim that 
their aviators dropped the bombs on 
the station, bridge and military build- 
ings. The Luxemburgers state that the 
most densely populated part of the city 
was shelled and a workman and a shop 
girl wounded. The death of civilians 
from French bombs is also reported 
from Laon and Vouziers, which are 
French towns within the German lines. 
The French dirigible “Alsace” was 
brought down by the Germans and the 
crew captured. 


The slides in the Gold 
P a Hill section of the 

Gaillard Cut which 
closed the Panama Canal nearly a 
month ago have been followed by 
others, and now there are more than 
1,000,000 cubic yards of soil and rock 
which must be removed before ships 
can pass. The Canal has been closed by 
official order until November 1, and 
General Goethals thinks that it cannot 
be opened until some weeks after that 
date. His resignation, submitted in 
August, to take effect on November 1, 
has been withdrawn, and he has taken 
charge of the work that must be done. 
Under his direction, the tops of the 
hills near the slides are to be blasted 
away. Thus he intends to prevent such 
slides in the future. Reports from the 
Isthmus say he has determined to make 
a permanent channel if the necessary 
work consumes a year. 

Several of the ships tied up on the At- 
lantic side were carrying ammunition 
for Russia, with cars and rails for the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. The equip- 
ment ordered in this country (40,000 


cars are included) is sorely needed for 
this road, whose condition is such that 
there is a great accumulation of muni- 
tions and other war supplies at Vladi- 
vostock. Several of the ships have 
started to go around Cape Horn. 


The new Naval Advisory 
ee Maw Board, which is to be known 

hereafter as the Naval Con- 
sulting Board, and which is to assist 
the Navy Department in developing in- 
ventions and projects for defense, was 
organized last week, when Thomas A. 
Edison was elected chairman. The two 
vice-chairmen are Peter Cooper Hewitt, 
of New York, and William L. Saunders, 
of New Jersey. 

A plan proposed by Mr. Edison, for 
the establishment of a great labora- 
tory, to be used for experiments and 
research, was approved unanimously by 
the board. The cost of this laboratory, 
for grounds, buildings and equipment, 
would be $5,000,000, and the annual 
expenditure for operation would be 
from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. The 
plan requires that the laboratory shall 
be located near a large city, and on 
tidewater, where the largest battleships 
can come to dock. It is to include pat- 
tern and machine shops, brass and steel 
foundries, a marine railway, chemical, 
physical and electrical laboratories. a 
motion picture department and other 
conveniences which might be needed 
for the testing and development of new 
inventions or projects. It is proposed 
that a naval officer of exceptional ex- 
perience shall be in charge, and that 
there shall be staffs of chemists and 
physicists. There must be absolute se- 
crecy, the approved plan says. The 
laboratory must be surrounded by a 
high fence, and protected by guards. 
Visitors are to be excluded. It is said 
that Secretary Daniels will ask Con- 
gress to appropriate the money re- 
quired. 

It is understood at Washington that 
the naval program to be laid before 


Congress will call for a considerable 
increase of expenditure for additions 
to the fleet. Some predict that the de- 
partment will ask for four dread- 
noughts, instead of the customary two, 
and a large number of submarines. A 
prominent feature in the list will be 
new battle cruisers. It is said that Con- 


_ gress will be asked to provide for the 


construction of such ships in accord- 
ance with designs that call for a speed 
of thirty-five knots an hour. These 
cruisers are to be more swift and pow- 
erful than any of their class now 
afloat. They will have eight-inch armor 
and carry fourteen inch guns. The fast- 
est battle cruisers now in use have a 
speed of thirty knots. We have no ships 
of the kind. 


There are strikes in 
many places, but a 
large majority of them 
affect manufacturers who are working 
on war orders and are due to demands 
for an eight-hour day. This was sought 
by the employees of a machine com- 
pany in Cleveland. The strike was of 
short duration, for the eight-hour day 
was granted, with an increase of wages. 
At the main plant of the General Elec- 
tric Company, in Schenectady, New 
York, about 10,000 employees went 
out because they could not have an 
eight-hour day, and at the end of last 
week 13,000 were idle there. The com- 
pany offered 9% hours, with 5 per 
cent increase of pay, and nine hours a 
year hence, with a similar increase. 
The strikers also seek the “closed 
shop,” and have attempted to draw into 
their movement the company’s employ- 
ees (nearly 50,000) in other plants. At 
the end of the week a conference be- 
tween the union leaders and the com- 
pany’s officers began, with the State 
Board of Arbitration participating. 


Labor 
Controversies 

















Bain 
LADY ABERDEEN 
She hopes to interest Americans still further in 
her humanitarian work for the Irish peasantry, 
which thus far has been principally a campaign 
against tuberculosis 
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In Arizona, at Clifton, there has 
been much disorder accompanying the 
strike of 8000 miners, which has closed 
three copper mines. The men demanded 
higher pay and recognition of their 
union. Several companies of militia are 
on guard. At Meriden, Connecticut, the 
3000 employees of five silver factories 
are on strike because their demand for 
an eight-hour day and higher wages 
was rejected. The industrial codpera- 
tion plan proposed for the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who has been in the 
state for some time, has been approved 
by the company’s employees, but is at- 
tacked by the officers of the national 
union, one of whom says it substitutes 
paternalism for democracy. The prose- 
cution of about 1000 persons is re- 
quired by 400 indictments due to the 
labor war in Colorado, and some have 
thought that the defendants should be 
set free. Governor Carlson has declined 
to interfere. John R. Lawson, a mem- 
ber of the national union’s executive 
board, who was prosecuted for the 
murder of a deputy sheriff in the labor 
war, and sentenced to be imprisoned 
for life. has been released on $35,000 
bail by the Colorado Supreme Court. 


The conferring rep- 
resentatives of the 
governments of the 
United States, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Bolivia, Uruguay and Guatemala, after 
hearing delegates sent by Carranza, 
Villa and other Mexican leaders, held 
a meeting on the 9th and decided by 
unanimous vote to recommend recogni- 
tion of the Carranza faction as the de 
facto Government of Mexico. Secretary 
Lansing made the following formal an- 
nouncement: 


The conferrees, after careful considera- 
tion of the facts, have found that the Car- 


Recognition for 
Carranza 

















Bain 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with Lady 
Aberdeen, has just come to this country to 
accept an invitation to attend the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition 
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THE TRAPPINGS OF WAR 
The hight of the grotesque seems to have been reached in this ape-like arrangement of aluminum 
gas-masks which some of the French are using 


ranza party is the only party possessing 
the essentials for recognition as the de facto 
Government of Mexico, and they have so 
reported to their respective governments. 

Before reaching this decision the 
conferrees obtained from Carranza as- 
surances that he would protect the lives 
and property of both foreigners and 
Mexicans; that persons connected with 
any religious organization would be 
permitted to return to Mexico and 
would not be molested “if they have 
not participated, and will not partici- 
pate in politics”; that general amnesty 
will be granted, altho Villa, Huerta 
and other prominent opponents of Car- 
ranza may not be included; and that 
the de facto Government will restore 
order and provide for general elections. 
It will be seen that certain representa- 
tives of religious orders who have been 
driven from the country by persecution 
may not return in safety, because it is 
asserted that they were politically hos- 
tile to the Carranza movement. The 
subject of an embargo on the exporta- 
tion of arms was not considered. An 
embargo would seriously affect Villa, 
who controls no seaport. Each of the 
seven nations will act separately and 
independently in granting recognition. 
The attitude of European nations is not 
known. 

When the news was given to Villa 
he remarked that the war was just be- 
gun. He admitted that his strength and 
financial resources had been reduced, 
but declared that he would continue to 
fight. Recognition of Carranza, he as- 
serted, would not bring peace, but would 
invite anarchy. Revolution would fol- 
low revolution. A dozen nations could 
not keep Carranza from failure. He was 
astonished, he added, because while he 
had promptly accepted President Wil- 
son’s invitation for a union of factions, 
Carranza had insolently rejected it, 
but was now rewarded. Villa recently 
proposed the retirement of both himself 
and Carranza, the establishment of a 
government in which each of the two 
factions should have help, and the selec- 


tion of a neutral President by this com- 
bination. John R. Silliman, our Govern- 
ment’s special agent with Carranza, 
came to Washington and urged recog- 
nition of the latter. Carranza, in a 
message to the conferrees, attacked 
George C. Carothers, another special 
agent, asserting that he had misled 
Villa by assuring him that he was pre- 
ferred at Washington. It is said that 
bankers in this country will be asked 
to assist Carranza. 


For some days past there 
has been but little fighting 
in Mexico, and quiet has 
been restored on the Texas border. 
Villa’s men won a battle in Sonora, but 
Carranza’s forces have continued their 
northward movement. Villa caused the 
destruction by dynamite of the resi- 
dences of General Terrazas and En- 
rique Creel, his son-in-law, because of 
the escape of young Luis Terragas 
from the prison where he had been 
used for the collection of more than 
$500,000 for ransom. It became known 
that General Hernandez intended to 
turn against Villa, and therefore he 
was shot by his own soldiers. 

In the south three of Zapata’s gen- 
erals, it is reported, accepted amnesty 
from Carranza and surrendered. Zapa- 
ta’s men wrecked a train on the road 
between the capital and Vera Cruz and 
killed fifty passengers. At the capital, 
Alberto Granados, Huerta’s first Min- 
ister of the Interior, was tried for com- 
plicity in the murder of Madero, found 
guilty, and put to death. He declared 
that he resigned from Huerta’s Cabinet 
to express his disapproval of the mur- 


Events in 
Mexico 


‘der. At the request of our Government 


the Red Cross suspended work in the 
south and withdrew its agents, because 
it was asserted that Carranza could do 
all that was required. But the agents 
say their aid is still greatly needed. It 
is understood that Huerta will be held 
in custody until a new provisional Gov- 
ernment has been established. 











LONDON AS USUAL—AND YET— 


BY HAROLD J. HOWLAND 


HEN the war began, the cry 
W: England was “Business 

as usual.” It was not long, 
it may well be believed, before the 
difficulties of such a program were 
discovered. But the visitor to London 
a year later is astonished to find how 
accurately a part of that phrase 
seems to describe the metropolis. It 
looks like London “as usual.” And 
yet— 

There are two places above all 
where one must look for the signs 
and effects of war—within what the 
French call “la zone des Armées,” 
and in the hearts of the people. Now 
London is far from the scene of bat- 
tle; not so far in miles perhaps, for 
scarcely a hundred and fifty separate 
London and Ypres, but immeasura- 
bly far in actuality, for the Channel 
and the British fleet lie between. 
And the Englishman does not wear 
his heart upon his sleeve. But even 
so the usualness of London takes the 
alien visitor—one soon gets used to 
being an “alien” and is only glad 
that the designation is not “alien en- 
emy”—by surprize. 


NEW SIGHTS IN THE OLD CROWDS 


The streets have the familiar 
throngs. One still crosses them only 
at the price of eternal vigilance, for 
the charging phalanxes of towering 
motor busses and the darting swarms 
of taxis are all—or nearly all—there. 
The restaurants are well patronized; 
at the Savoy or the Piccadilly Grill 
or the Rendezvous in Soho or Simp- 
son’s it is not always easy to find a 
table at the popular hours. Even the 
theaters have comfortable audiences. 
Some are more numerous than oth- 
ers, but that is a condition not un- 
known in the piping times of peace, 
and a critical examination suggests 
that the quality of the play and the 
acting offers sufficient explanation. 
The old monuments still look down in 
grave imperturbability—the Abbey, 
the Tower, St. Paul’s, the British 
Museum, the Temple, the building in 
Whitehall from which King Charles 
stepped debonair to a tragic end. 
To the casual eye it is the same old 
London. 

The comparison with the last time 
I was here is even more exact. It was 
during the bitterly-fought election 
following the revolutionary act of the 
House of Lords in throwing out the 
Lloyd George budget, which sound- 
ed the first note of the Gilded Cham- 
ber’s requiem. Then every hoarding 
was parti-colored with posters; so 
are they now. Then the Square be- 
neath my window was filled daily 
with watching crowds; so is it now. 
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When an invasion devastates a 
whole country its results must be 
at once apparent. But in London, 
far from the front, the war is caus- 
ing changes fully as important, tho 
less obvious. After several weeks 
in London, where he has had many 
opportunities to study various 
phases of the English situation, 
Harold J. Howland, Associate Ed- 
itor of The Independent, has put 
down his impressions of those 
changes. Mr. Howland has gone 
on to Paris, and his next article, 
“A Little Trip to the War,” is 
on the way to us.—THE EDITOR. 




















And yet—there are differences, 
not great, each by itself, but in sum 
significant. The streets are full, but 
there is a new note in the crowd. It 
is the note of khaki. Soldiers, sol- 
diers, soldiers. On the streets, in the 
taxis, on the busses, in the restau- 
rants, the music halls, the theaters. 
No matter where you go, you see 
hundreds of them in an hour, thou- 
sands of them in a day. This is but 
the fringe of an army, a fraction re- 
leased for a moment on leave. What 
an army it must be! It is yet an un- 
used army, by the look of it. Those 
fresh uniforms were never in the 
trenches. These are not the faces of 
veterans. K. of K. must have many 
an army corps still to launch, when 
the time and the men are ripe, 
against that grim line of trenches in 
Flanders and northern’ France. 
There must be still oceans of good 
British blood ready to be spilled un- 
der burning skies to open the Turk- 
ish door for the great ally in the 
East. 


RECHRISTENING OLD LANDMARKS 


The familiar landmarks are the 
same, but they, too, have a difference. 
The building before which King 
Charles died contains a fine museum 
of relics and instruments and war. 
But now as one studies the graphic 
plan of the Battle of Waterloo, one 
is elbowed by a field gun “taken from 
the Germans” a hundred years since 
British and Germans fought side by 
side in Flanders. One passes an ac- 
customed arched gateway. But it’s 
strange looking now, crowned by a 
wooden house fitted with great 
searchlights. The Tower stands stern 
as ever, a place of bloody memories. 
But there’s another added just now. 
It was only yesterday, they say, a 
spy paid there the price of his 
treacherous patriotism. The Museum 
broods still on books and wisdom, old 
times and sages past. Not far away 
the other night dropt from the sky 


a deadly missile. It was only chance 
the Elgin marbles and the Rosetta 
stone did not go then to join the 
library of Louvain. By a broad boule- 
vard a stone monument, merely pic- 
turesque till now, shows a slim gun 
fenced in by a wooden parapet and 
rakishly pointing athwart the sky. 

The theaters go on as usual. Or 
not quite so. A last act, tragic in 
itself, when punctuated by the boom 
of bursting bombs and the sharp 
smack of shrapnel loaded shells, is 
quite unusual enough. It is no won- 
der the audience grows restive, some 
women whose nerves are not quite 
British enough take their escorts 
home, and the rest of us find our- 
selves listening with a divided mind. 
“The War in the Air’ would make 
a fine subject for a play, but when 
it’s acted not on the stage before us 
but outdoors above our heads, it’s 
not the same thing at all. 


THE NEW LONDON TWILIGHT 


So there’s life in London even at 
night, but when dusk falls it’s a 
dusky city indeed. Half the street 
lights are out, the rest are hooded 
so that not a ray shines above the 
horizontal, the windows of hotels and 
houses are shrouded, the city moves 
in a lugubrious twilight. It is de- 
pressing at first, but the eye soon 
becomes wonted to it, the mind for- 
gets that there ever was a Great 
White Way, and one goes on living 
almost as usual. 

By day the hoardings, the shop 
windows, and every available vacant 
space are bright with attractive pos- 
ters just as they were four years 
ago. But then they bore attacks by 
Englishmen upon Englishmen and 
exhortations to half the country to 
smite the other half hip and thigh. 
They sought to array class against 
class, to enlist the patriotic men of 

ngland under the opposing banners 
of political parties. Now they would 
enlist every true Englishman, class 
shoulder to shoulder with class, to 
fight an implacable fight against the 
common enemy. The unanimity of 
method then and now is interesting, 
the difference of tone and purpose 
not uninstructive. The Englishmen, 
like the loving couple in the fable, 
may use flat-iron and chair-leg 
against each other at home as much 
as they like, but they have no inten- 
tion of presenting a divided front to 
the intruder from without. 

The crowds in the square. Like the 
posters, their purpose now, as then, 
is enlistment; but enlistment not 
against a partizan opponent, but 
against a national danger. The cam- 
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paign speakers are of various sorts 
—here a Canadian non-com. invalid- 
ed back from the front and boasting 
already more than three thousand 
enlistments to the credit of his elo- 
quence; there a major, equally hors 
de combat for the present, and not 
quite so much at ease with his audi- 
ence; now the editor of a popular 
and rather sensational paper; then 
a young woman who escaped when 
the “Lusitania” sank but left her 
baby behind beneath the waves. They 
have varying success, but seldom 
does a meeting close without a few 
candidates for enlistment marched 
off to the medical officers for exami- 
nation. K. of K.’s army is growing 
all the time, for these scenes are tak- 
ing place all over the country, or at 
least the inevitable wastage is being 
continually made good. Three mil- 
lion men, they say, have already come 
forward, of their own free will and 
accord to fight the German menace. 


WORK FOR EVERYBODY 


So of the West End; what of the 
rest? In the East End, the home of 
the workers, the surprizing thing is 
not that there is so little change, but 
the direction in which the change has 
come. Materially speaking, times 
were never better. There is no un- 
employment, in this region where 
unemployment has been an almost 
chronic scourge. Every one has work 
except the incorrigible unemploya- 
bles; and they have been reduced to 
their lowest terms. In a side street 
one passes a row of sad-looking detri- 
mentals sitting listlessly along the 
curb. They are waiting with the 
hopeless patience of their kind for a 
night’s free lodging. But eighteen 
months ago there would have been a 
hundred of them; today there is a 
bare dozen. Only the man who abso- 
lutely will not work is out of work 
now. 

The women are working, too. Here 
is a biscuit factory. Its main product 
now is a kind of glorified dog biscuit, 
hard and substantial, but not un- 
palatable and “werry fillin’ at the 
price.” Its destination is the trenches 
at.the front, and one can easily im- 
agine that it is vastly more welcome 
to Tommy in the intervals of trench 
warfare than more toothsome food 
would be. The factory is busy night 
and day; and all day long dozens of 
women pack the hard squares in tins 
and deftly solder on the tops. They 
are women who have never worked 
before, outside the home. It is just 
because the home is not what it was 
before, with its men absent, that we 
find them here. 

It is not only in this factory that 
we should find the women at work. 
The jam factory across the street has 


them as well; and hundreds of others 
within a quarter of an hour’s walk; 
and thousands of others all over the 
United Kingdom. When we reach the 
munitions factories themselves we 
shall find them busy even there, do- 
ing what they surely have never done 
before. The women of England are 
mobilized as well as the men. 


BETTER OFF IN WAR TIME 


What the the ultimate effect of 
this mobilization will be when the 
war is over is a nice economic prob- 
lem, whose solution will be more ac- 
curately discovered in the event than 
in anticipation. Surely, however, any 
one who has learned from experience 
and observation to deprecate the in- 
creasing entrance of women into in- 
dustry in times of peace cannot but 
view the present tendency with anx- 
iety. But the immediate effect is the 
one with which we are at the moment 
most concerned; and that effect is a 
curious one. Many a household, per- 
haps it would not be too much to say 
the typical household, among the 
working classes in England is dur- 
ing the war better rather than worse 
off because of it. The chief consumer 
of the family is away, his living be- 
ing provided by the state. His wife’s 
separation allowance of twelve or 
fifteen shillings a week or even more 
if the family is larger comes in with 
gratifying regularity; and the wom- 
en of the household can find plenty 
of work if they only want it, to in- 
crease the family income. Incidental- 
ly the shillings which the working- 
man himself was not unaccustomed 
to spend on drink—for the British 
workman, take him by and large, 
usually has a regular item for beer 
in his weekly budget—are saved for 
other purposes. So the working 
class families of England are far 
from having a bad time of it just 
now. 

It should be added by way of dis- 
claimer that this does not purport to 
be a serious economic study, but a 
collection of more or less fugitive ob- 
servations gathered on the wing. My 
text is that London—which if it is 
not England is a large section of it— 
looks “as usual.” Of the East End it 
seems fair to say, as usual only bet- 
ter. Nor am I taking into considera- 
tion for the moment the emotional 
side of the picture, materials for 
which are to be found in the grievous 
lists of casualties that come with 
sickening regularity from the front. 
Well over a third of a million has 
England lost in killed, wounded and 
missing in a twelve-month. The 
homes from which those thousands 
have gone can never be “as usual” 
again. 

There is one more place where 


London seems as usual, but different. 
Parliament met the other day after 
a six weeks’ holiday. It was certainly 
odd to see Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Bonar Law sitting amicably side by 
side on the Treasury bench and put- 
ting their heads together for a quiet 
chuckle when a member opposite— 
and not an Irishman either—opens 
his mouth and puts his foot in it. 
Not once in a generation do the lead- 
er of His Majesty’s Government and 
the leader of “His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion” forsake for reasons of state 
their hostile attitudes across the 
table like gentlemanly cats across the 
back fence. It is a little comic and 
decidedly unusual also to see hailed 
as the leader of the Opposition a 
worthy gentleman who in times of 
peace was notable for leading only 
himself. 


ENGLAND WILL “MUDDLE THRU” 


So much for the _ differences 
brought about in this war time by 
the creation of a government of all 
the parties. The likeness to the House 
of Commons of everyday life begins 
to show itself as soon as the vext 
question of compulsory service drops 
lightly upon the table. The question 
is not yet in any way formally before 
the House, but the Commons has 
adroit little ways of opening a sub- 
ject to discussion even under such 
circumstances, and the hue and cry 
is soon under way. It is hardly a mo- 
ment before it is clear that the sub- 
ject of conscription is really a party 
one and that the division on it in 
the Commons and presumably in the 
country is to be on party lines. It 
seems unfortunate that when the 
wise course has been adopted of 
forming a coalition government in. 
order to present a united ‘front to 
the common enemy partizan differ- 
ences should begin to creep in. And 
on such a subject as this, which, as 
the Englishman would probably para- 
phrase our American saying, “has 
cordite in it.” But the Englishman 
is an Englishman still; and in prid- 
ing himself on his national habit of 
“muddling thru” it sometimes al- 
most seems as tho he considered it 
of equal importance to have the 
“muddle” and to get thru. And he 
is a very partizan person, who finds 
it very hard to give up even in times 
of danger and crisis his partizan an- 
tagonisms. One would feel better 
about this looming controversy over 
conscription if the suspicion were 
not present that both sides had their 
eye not so much on England’s pres- 
ent needs, as on England’s future 
policies. One can only hope, if one is 
England’s friend, that she will “mud- 
dle thru”—“as usual.” 

London 











MAKING THE LAW WORK BOTH WAYS 


F you have been arrested in any 
| county but Los Angeles, and have 
no money to pay a lawyer, the 
judge before whom you are arraigned 
will designate some one to defend you 
free of charge, for the law recognizes 
your right to legal advice. But the 
lawyer who is thus thrust:into your 
affairs is likely to be either too anx- 
ious or too reluctant to serve you. 
The anxious class is made up of 
briefless youngsters who haunt the 
courtroom in the hope of getting ex- 
perience and notice by just such 
cases as yours. The reluctant lawyers 
are men well established in their pro- 
fession who happen to be in court on 
other business when your case is 
called and who serve you ably if they 
can spare the time. It would be fool- 
ish to assert that all lawyers serve 
such clients ineffectively: there are 
thousands whose public spirit is as 
great as a physician’s. But in neither 
case can you be sure of the faith- 
fulness and ability you need, and if 
you are so unfortunate as to engage 
one of the “shysters” whose runners 
hang about the jail to waylay you, 
then you can be sure that your case 
will be mishandled and your money 
filched from you without scruple. 
But in Los Angeles County, if you 
are penniless and in jail, you can say 
a word to the turnkey, and an ex- 
perienced lawyer will come promptly 
to see you, to talk over your case, to 
advise you whether to plead guilty 
or not guilty, and to conduct your af- 
fairs from arraignment to acquittal 
or sentence. And for all this service 
to you the county pays the bills. 
.Your lawyer is the public defender. 
The only requirement is that you 


BY GEDDES SMITH 


shall be too poor to hire a lawyer of 
your own. If you are in that class you 
can look to the public defender for 
defense not only if you are accused 
of crime before the Superior Court 
(the lowest court of record), but also 
if you are being “persecuted or un- 
justly harassed” by collection agents. 
Furthermore, if you have a claim for 
unpaid wages or other money due 
you, up to the sum of $100, the pub- 
lic defender will help you to collect 
it, and if necessary bring suit in 
your behalf, tho three-fourths of the 
time he is able to settle your diffi- 
culties out of court. 

The man in the office, Walton J. 
Wood, is a Stanford graduate who 
was appointed in January, 1914, thru 
the civil service. You would call him 
young, and you notice while you wait 
for him to speak that his profile is 
keen and a little masterful. When he 
turns to face you the smile-wrinkles 
about the eyes show a man of genial- 
ity and humor—a man you would 
trust with your troubles. 

Take the office and the man to- 
gether, and it is not surprizing that 
in a single month no less than 1058 
persons have asked for help in civil 
matters at the “legal county hospi- 
tal.” Almost a third of them want 
unpaid wages, which, without legal 
advice, it is difficult enough to get. 
The people whose cases must be re- 
fused—151 in the month just men- 
tioned—are sent to the proper officer 
or to one of the thirty-five private at- 
torneys who have agreed to codperate 
with the public defender and make 
no charges without his approval. 

These civil cases take the greater 
part of the public defender’s time and 

















TELLING HER TROUBLES TO THE PUBLIC DEFENDER 


Walton J. Wood has made the “legal county hospital’’ a big constructive social factor in Les 
Angeles County 
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form the most broadly useful branch 
of his work, but it is in the criminal 
court that his service becomes spec- 
tacular. There, while the public pros- 
ecutor, on behalf of the state, pro- 
tects society, the public defender, 
also on behalf of the state, protects 
the individual. 

At every step from arraignment to 
sentence or acquittal the public de- 
fender busies himself with the de- 
fendant’s interests as assiduously as 
a good lawyer. He advises -the pris- 
oner how to plead, gets his story be- 
fore the court clearly, conducts the 
case if it comes to trial, and digs 
into the farthest recesses of his his- 
tory for information which bears on 
an application for probation. 

But it is taxpayers’ money that is 
thus making the road smoother for 
suspects and convicts in half the 
cases that the court handles. Does it 
pay? Mr. Wood believes that in spite 
of the cost of his office—he has eight 
deputies besides investigators and 
clerks—the county saves money. 
More than one judge agrees that 
there is a real reduction in trial ex- 
penses. Judge Charles Monroe of the 
Superior Court sums up the matter 
in his statement that “the whole at- 
titude of the office, so far as this de- 
partment is concerned, is endeavor- 
ing to avoid litigation instead of fos- 
tering it.” 

Not only are criminal cases more 
speedily handled; they are better 
handled. The public defender has no 
occasion to stoop to the marginal 
practises sometimes used by paid at- 
torney. In one murder case in Los 
Angeles a precedent was set that de- 
serves emulation in cases far from 
the public defender’s jurisdiction 
both socially and geographically. The 
mental condition of the prisoner was 
in question, and the prosecutor and 
defender, instead of arraying alien- 
ists against each other, joined in ask- 
ing the Court to appoint three dis- 
interested physicians. These were 
the only expert witnesses called. 

But the real gain lies deeper than 
mere efficiency. Mr. Wood believes 
that the most important fruit of his 
work is the prevention of over-punish- 
ment. Take the case which we shall 
call People vs. Black. Black, a stran- 
ger in California, had no work. He 
lived on nothing at all some days, and 
little enough at best. Finally he en- 
tered a building, stole some tools, sold 
them and spent the money at an em- 
ployment office. He was arrested and 
confest. The Court hesitated to grant 
probation because the man, with nei- 
ther friends nor employment, was 
likely to have increasing difficulty in 
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DAVID ROBINSON 


Portland’s public defender, who works in the 
police court 


keeping straight, and would undoubt- 
edly have sent him to jail had not the 
public defender found compatriots of 
the prisoner who promised to employ 
him, and thus persuaded the judge 
to release the man on probation. This 
is constructive work; it saves men. 
The poor man commands the services 
of a public officer, single of purpose, 
sympathetic as a well-paid lawyer 
and disinterested as a judge. 

Where Los Angeles leaves off in 


OUR 


N a special bulletin of the Bureau 

of the Census is given the total 

and per capita national wealth of 
this country from 1850 to 1912. 


Total (exclusive of Per 

Year. exempt real property). capita. 
|. Sr $175,426,000,000 $1836 
eee 100,273,000,000 1234 
eee 82,305,000,000 1083 
SE cxiienewes 61,204,000,000 975 
a ee 41,642,000,000 830 
ee 24,055,000,000 624 
re 16,160,000,000 514 
eee 7,136,000,000 308 


In this total exempt real estate to 
the value of over twelve billions of 
dollars was not included. This is 
made up of the real property owned 
by the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments, together with the real 
property of educational, charitable 
and religious institutions exempted 
from taxation. If this amount were 
included the per capita wealth for 
the United States in 1912 would be 
$1965. The largest items which make 
up the total wealth of 175 billions 
of dollars are: 

Taxed real property and 
improvements ....... $98,363.000,000 


this new system Portland, Oregon, 
begins. Mr. Wood is concerned only 
with the courts of record, but David 
Robinson, Portland’s city public de- 
fender, works entirely in the lower 
court, generally known as the police 
court. Every morning he goes the 
rounds of the jail, and by nine o’clock 
has the story of every prisoner who 
needs him. 

The man who has spent a night in 
jail, weary, unshaven, forlorn, is in 
bad shape for his hearing the next 
morning. His appearance and man- 
ner are against him. The patrolman 
who accuses him is cocksure and in- 
different. The prisoner can seldom 
tell a coherent and convincing story, 
even if the facts are on his side. 

The public defender is an efficient 
mouthpiece for these inarticulate men 
and women. He promises to stand 
by the terrified first offender. He 
warns the old-timer against bravado. 
When the magistrate calls the case 
the public defender is ready to tell 
the man’s story more briefly and 
clearly than he could have told it him- 
self. In this way the court’s time is 
saved and the tendency of the police 
to make irresponsible arrests is 
checked. 

Here, too, the pub.ic defender’s of- 
fice is the refuge of unpaid workmen, 
persecuted debtors, and folks in trou- 
ble generally. The defender and pub- 
lic prosecutor together have even be- 
gun to patch up domestic difficulties. 


The wife takes her woes to the pros- 
ecutor; the husband is arrested and 
comes under the care of the public 
defender; and then the two officials, 
each with an outraged partner in tow, 
arrange a meeting and often work 
out a reconciliation on the spot. 
What does it all signify? The dis- 
trict attorney himself is charged with 
the duty of treating the prisoner 
fairly. There are many legal aid so- 
cieties to do just what the public de- 
fender does for poor litigants. Char- 
ity organizations and probation of- 
ficers help men to get a fresh start. 
All these were at work long before 
the public defender was thought of. 
But it is the people who hire the 
public defender, and they hire him 
for this one duty. The district attor- 
ney is elected to get convictions; at 
best he can do little for the prisoner. 
Private agencies lack the essential 
quality of the new office: the recog- 
nition of the whole community’s obli- 
gation to the man in court and to 
its own self-respect as a democracy. 
“Equality before the law” sounds 
well, and we take its existence for 
granted, tho when the public pros- 
ecutor is matched by the poor 
man’s inexperienced or reluctant or 
unprincipled attorney, it is more 
theoretical than real. But Los An- 
geles and Portland are playing the 
game. The public defender serves the 


whole people by turning a catchword 
into a fact. 


NATIONAL WEALTH 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


Railroads and equipment 16,149,000,000 
Manufactured products. 14,694,000,000 
Furniture, vehicles and 

8,463,000,000 


kindred property..... 
Serr 6,238,000,000 


The total wealth of New York 
state is about twenty-five billions of 
dollars, followed by Illinois and 
Pennsylvania with about fifteen bil- 
lions each. There are ten other states 


over $2500. Neither New York nor 
Pennsylvania, however, is in this list. 

It is impossible to give compara- 
tive figures for many countries. In 
1903 the total wealth of the British 
Empire was estimated at 108 bil- 
lions. In 1908 the wealth of Germany 
was estimated at seventy-eight bil- 
lions of dollars. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF A RACE 


THE HOPES AND THE THREATENED FATE OF THE ARMENIANS 


HE Armenians in Turkey be- 

fore the. present onslaught 
upon them numbered about two 
millions, but their importance in the 
empire is not to be measured by 
their numbers. Intellectually and 
physically they are vastly superior 
to the Turks. In education, enter- 
prise, industry and love of home they 


surpass all the other races. Among’ 


all the peoples of Turkey they have 
been the quickest to catch the spirit 
of modern education and twentieth 
century progress. Within the last 
fifty years in the eastern part of 
Turkey wholly, and in a measure 
thruout the empire, they have been 
the artizans, the leaders in the 
learned professions and promoters 
of commercial enterprises. 

This ancient and proud-spirited 
race, conscious of its own innate su- 
periority, ambitious to educate its 
children, Christian in its religion, 


and eager for progress, cherished © 


the hope of an independent Armenia 
reéstablished upon the ruins of its 
ancient kingdom. 

For thirty years a few of the more 
hot-headed youth, both within and 
without the country, have carried on 
a revolutionary propaganda that was 
as hopeless of successful achievement 
as it was foolish in organization. The 
loud talk of some of these revolu- 
tionary leaders frightened Abdul 
Hamid into a nightmare of massacre 
and brought untold suffering upon 
innocent heads. There has been com- 
paratively little of this in more 
recent years, but the fear of this 
aggressive, successful, prolific and 
industrious Christian race never 
departed from the councils of the 
Mohammedans. 

When Turkey entered into this 
war, the Armenians enlisted in large 
numbers and showed themselves loyal 
Ottomans. For some reason not ex- 
plained—some say because of Ger- 
man prejudice—arms were gradually 
taken away from them and they were 
set to other tasks. 

Early in March the Russians were 
drawing down toward Van, where, 
as has already been stated, the Ar- 
menians are unusually strong. The 
Governor of Van was Jevdet Bey, a 
brother-in-law of Enver Pasha, who, 
with Talaat Bey, controlled the fate 
of Turkey. The Armenian men of 
Van loyally offered their services to 
the Governor, who, under pretense 
of gratitude, tried to conduct the 
leaders into an ambush for their de- 
struction. Three of the five leaders 
and spokesmen for the Armenians 
were killed, but two escaped. These 
rallied their followers while Jevdet 
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Just at the time when it seems that 
the tyranny of the Turk is about to 
be broken and the submerged Chris- 
tian peoples given an opportunity to 
develop a national life of their own, 
the terrible news comes to us that 
the Armenians are being massacred, 
dispersed and enslaved with the ob- 
ject of extirpating the race before 
the hour of their deliverance has 
come. In an editorial on another 
page of this issue we consider what 
this means to the world. We have 
also asked one who is better in- 
formed on the Armenian problem 
than any other man in America to 
explain who the Armenians are and 
what might be made of them if the 
red hand of the assassin can be 
stayed. On account of his official 
position and close relations with 
the people now endangered, it is 
necessary to conceal the name of 
the author, but we can vouch 
for his competency, high stand- 
ing and truthfulness.—THE EDITOR. 




















called out his troops and enlisted the 
services of the Kurds to annihilate 
them. For five weeks they main- 
tained their position, until the Rus- 
sians entered the city and the Turks 
fled to the west. 

This attempt of the Armenians to 
defend their lives against treachery 
and open attack seemed to awaken in 
the Turks a generation of slumber- 
ing wrath. From that hour, so far as 
the leaders at Constantinople were 
concerned, the Armenians were 
doomed to extinction thruout the 
length and breadth of the Empire. 
Not only were men and boys impris- 
oned without charge, assassinated, 
tortured beyond comprehension, and 
killed, singly or in groups, but the 
women were ravished, girls carried 
into Moslem slavery, and entire 
towns—what remained after the 
slaughter—sent across hundreds of 
miles of country, without prepara- 
tion for the journey, to die like ani- 
mals upon the road thru disease, 
starvation and repeated attacks by 
their guards or other ruffians, and 
ultimately miserably to perish in the 
deserts of northern Arabia. 

This process of destruction, begun 
last March, is now going on, accord- 
ing to indisputable evidence of cred- 
itable eye witnesses recently com- 
piled from authentic documents by 
a special committee designated to 
that task, and recently made public. 
Constantinople is threatened, and the 
150,000 Armenians in that city may 
any day be started upon their death 
march to the desert. 

Our Ambassador, Dr. Morgenthau, 
at Constantinople, is doing all in his 


power to stay the gruesome tide of 
death, and we note with gratifica- 
tion that the public sentiment stirred 
by a knowledge of this tragedy is 
moving the President to protest in 
the name of humanity against such 
crimes against civilization. 

If the Central Powers win in this 
war over the Allies, Turkey will be- 
come a German province, in which the 
Armenians would find scant place. 
Officials at Constantinople have de- 
clared that the Greeks also must fol- 
low in the same path, so that when 
Germany becomes master of Asia 
Minor, no stray races claiming the 
land as inherently belonging to them 
thru centuries of occupation, and 
dreaming of possible independent 
principalities, will be there to chal- 
lenge the German right of occupan- 
cy. The Kurds could be easily sub- 
dued and the Turks would have no 
spirit to resist. Some have gone so 
far as to declare that the present at- 
tack upon the Armenians is but the 
first step in the preparation of the 
promised land for the incoming hosts. 

On the other hand, if Constani- 
nople capitulates to the Allies, and 
the two men who drove Turkey into 
war and rule her today with an iron 
hand and their German advisers are 
shorn of their power, there is reason 
to expect that the Turks as a whole 
will sue for peace, as multitudes of 
them today keenly desire to do. 

We can hardly conceive of any 
power’s favoring the perpetuation of 
Turkey in any form, after this ghast- 
ly exhibit of Moslem incapacity to rule 
alien peoples or even Mohammedans. 
At once then will and must begin 
the repatriation of the exiled Arme- 
nians and Greeks, for the Greeks also 
in a measure are suffering the same 
treatment. This will be an expensive 
task, but the civilized world must 
unite to achieve it. There are said 
to be 300,000 refuge Armenians in 
Russia and more than half that num- 
ber in Persia. In their return natur- 
ally the most of them will drift back 
to the land of Ancient Armenia, 
where in a few years it will be possi- 
ble to create, under the protection of 
one or more friendly powers, an au- 
tonomous Armenia. In western Asia 
Minor, where the Greeks predom- 
inate, a Greek principality would be 
the natural outcome. 

We have reason to expect that fol- 
lowing this baptism of fire and blood, 
Asia Minor, freed from Turkish dom- 
ination, will become a place in which 
non-Moslem races may, for the first 
time in a century, live in peace and 
enjoy the prosperity due their quiet, 
constructive industry. 
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WHAT 18 =xEBEB WORTH? 
GERMANY HAS DEFINITELY ABANDONED HER ORIGINAL SUBMARINE POLICY AND HER SUBMARINE 
CAMPAIGN AS A WHOLE IS A FAILURE. APPARENTLY THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE NEW TERROR OF THE SEAS WAS OVERESTIMATED 
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TO BE THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND 
MRS. NORMAN GALT WAS MISS EDITH BOLLING OF VIRGINIA, WASHINGTON HAS 
ALREADY FOUND HEX CHARMING, AND HER ENTHUSIASM FOR 
BASEBALL HAS WON HER WIDER POPULARITY 
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© Paul Thompson 
THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 
WITHIN SEVEN DAYS MR. WILSON ANNOUNCED HIS ENGAGEMENT, DECLARED FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE, AND OBTAINED FULL SATISFACTION FROM 
\ GERMANY IN THE SUBMARINE CONTROVERSY 
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A NIGHT IN GALLIPOLI 


THE SKY IS ILLUMINATED BY GUNFIRE 
AND STAR-SHELLS 














THE CASE FOR GREECE AND BULGARIA 





GREECE—BY SOLON 6S. I. VLASTO 
EXARCH GENERAL OF THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH 


HE present crisis in Greece, culminating in the 
‘resignation of Venizelos, is due to the dissension be- 
tween the King and his Prime Minister as to the proper 
policy for Greece to follow in the present war. Rumors 
that the King is pro-German are absolutely without 
foundation. Above everything else the King and Queen 
are Greek, and they would certainly do nothing to en- 
danger the dynasty or to antagonize the popular feeling 
of Greece, which for historical reasons could not be 
otherwise than with the Allies. To England, France and 
Russia we owe our independence. 

The real cause of the controversy seems to be that, 
contrary to the Constitution, Venizelos permitted the 
landing of the French and British troops at Salonica 
without submitting the matter to the Chamber and 
asking .for authority. His protest was made after troops 
had been landed, tho he had been notified in advance. If a 
protest was to be made it should have been made before. 

But Greece has repeatedly declared that she would 
give Serbia material and financial help if she should be 
attacked by any of the Balkan states, tho the treaty of 
alliance between Greece and Serbia unfortunately ceased 
to exist from the moment that Serbia, without consult- 
ing Greece, offered Bulgaria a considerable part of the 
territory conquered during the last war. 

Greece mobilized her army to protect her own frontier 
against any Bulgarian attack, and the policy of armed 
neutrality, which is supported by all the four former 
prime ministers who are in the new Cabinet, seems to 
me to be the proper policy for the safeguard of Greek 
interests. Greece cannot afford to go to war with Aus- 
tria and Germany, and if French or English troops were 
to go to Serbia they could have been sent without vio- 
lating Greek neutrality. 

From the new ministry, with Zaimis at its head, 
Venizelos has been left out, altho he has a majority in 
the Chamber and is the most popular man in Greece. 
Today we do not know where we stand. Venizelos re- 
fused to the last moment to state what his foreign policy 
was going to be. The new ministry will probably make 
a declaration about the course which Greece will pursue. 

Bulgaria’s claim to a part of purely Greek Macedonia 
was only a pretext for mobilization in order to cast in 
her lot with the Central Powers. Bulgaria has no right 
whatever to Greek Macedonia or Thrace. They are 
Greek by tradition as well as race. 

Yet Greek aspirations for national unity are not as 
wild as some are trying to represent them. Our Greek 
population in the former European and present Asiatic 
Turkey is between eight and ten millions. The coast of 
Asia Minor, from the Syrian Gulf to Constantinople, is 
Greek, and the interior for a distance of 500 to 800 
miles from the coast is mostly inhabited by Greeks. 
Venizelos’s dream was to unite all these Greeks. 

The Asiatic shore, it is true, was offered us by the 
Allies. But to appease Bulgaria they asked Greece to 
surrender Kavala and the adjacent territory to Bul- 
garia, and to do so immediately. Public opinion in 
Greece is unalterably opposed to such a cession. The 
Allies promised to give us territory—Turkish land— 
some time in the future. They asked us to give up some- 
thing we hold now—Greek land. Who could say whether 
tomorrow they would not ask us to give up Asia Minor 
also? 

Greece must defend herself against Bulgarian ag- 
gression. Further than that, in spite of her friendliness 
for the Allies, her best interests iie in neutrality, at 
least for the present. 


BULGARIA—BY SVETOZAR TONJOROFF 
OF THE EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NEW YORK “PRESS” 


HE policy of Bulgaria in-the Great War is gov- 

erned absolutely by one vital consideration—the 
recovery of the lands which were taken from her by her 
former allies and by Rumania under the provisions of 
the treaty of Bucharest at the close of the second Balkan 
war. The urgency of the need for a complete and final 
restoration of the major part of Macedonia, and of the 
part of Dobrudja annexed by the nations adjoining Bul- 
garia, is emiphasized by the detailed and specific charges 
made at Sofia that, in Serbian as well as in Greek 
Macedonia, the predominating Bulgarian element is be- 
ing eliminated or placed in a state of hopeless economic 
and cultural disadvantage. , 

Recognition of the justice of Bulgaria’s claims to the 
“lost provinces” was distinctly implied by the promise 
of the Allies of the Entente, several months ago, to in- 
duce Serbia, Greece and Rumania to cede territories 
taken away from Bulgaria. 

This promise has not been carried out. Greece, since 
the first fall of the Venizelos cabinet, has given no in- 
dication of a willingness to surrender Kavala, which 
was included in the irreducible minimum of the terms 
submitted by Bulgaria at the behest of the Allies. Ru- 
mania, it is disclosed by Premier Radoslavoff of Bul- 
garia, has assumed a similar uncompromising attitude. 
The concessions offered by Serbia in response to pres- 
sure from London and Paris comprized only about one- 
third of the territory designated by Bulgaria, and its 
surrender was to be deferred until the end of the war. 

Promises, however, are no longer accented as cur- 
rency by Bulgaria, in view of the painful experiences 
which that country had with the unsecured paper of 
the powers constituting the Triple Entente, at the end 
of the first and second Balkan wars. 

There was no great surprize in Bulgaria when Serbia, 
even while the collective struggle against Turkey was 
pending and the Bulgarians were fighting the common 
battle of the Balkan states in the trenches of Tchatalja, 
deliberately broke her ante-bellum territorial agreement 
and referred the new issue to Russia as arbitrator— 
an arbitrator pledged by her minister at Belgrade, the 
late Baron Hartwig, to a complete adjudication of the 
case in Serbia’s favor. But that France and Great Brit- 
ain would countenance such facile treaty-breaking was 
wholly unexpected at Sofia. 

The second painful experience that Bulgaria had with 
foreign promises came with the reoccupation of Adria- 
nople and the Thracian triangle by the Turks, in clear 
violation of the treaty of London. Under this treaty 
Bulgaria had accepted the minimum of territory which 
she had conquered in Thrace, in consideration of the 
pledge of the powers—and especially of Great Britain 
and Russia—that Turkey would be held responsible by 
Europe for the observance of the agreement. And yet 
the Turkish reoccupation of Thrace was permitted by 
Great Britain, France and Russia when the ink of the 
signature of Sir Edward Grey upon the treaty was 
hardly dry. 

As between friends who have failed her in her dire 
need, in violation of their plighted word, and a foe 
whose enmity has been open and unconcealed, Bulgaria 
has chosen to cast her lot with her former enemy— 
Germany. And in the background of the failure of the 
Allies to secure to Bulgaria her right to unity and lib- 
erty; lies the sinister shadow of the persecution of two 
millions of Bulgarians in Macedonia, continued in all its 
ferocity even while Serbia was ostensibly negotiating 
a reconciliation. 
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THE WORLD OVER 

















City-Grown Physique 

If you were to tell the average proud 
parent in the average smali town that 
almost any school boy of the big, con- 
gested, play-suffocating cities can jump 
farther, run faster, and has stronger 
arms than his own village-bred son, he 
would be inclined to dispute the point 
emphatically. People have heard so 
much about how the slums dwarf chil- 
dren and how the city has to recruit its 
sound, able-bodied men in rural dis- 
tricts, that the inferiority of city-grown 
lungs and muscles has become a by- 
word. 

In order to get at the facts in the 
case, a man connected with the Russell 
Sage Foundation was recently led to 
apply his yard stick to this particular 
tradition. Selecting certain athletic 
tests which are commonly used by large 
numbers of schools in New York and 
other large cities, he took them back to 
the good old New England town of Ips- 
wich and tried them on its home-grown 
school children. 

The tests were in jumping, running, 
and chinning, and the passing marks 
in these three events which the Ipswich 
boys were asked to make are met each 
year by thousands of boys of the same 
age in many large cities. Only one of 
the country boys, however, was able to 
fulfill the requirements for elementary 
pupils and among the high school boys 
there was not a single student who was 
able to make the marks set by the city 
boys of that age. 

Mr. Howard Roscoe Knight, who 
made this investigation, does not claim 
that the results demonstrate an all- 
round physical inferiority on the part 
of these Ipswich boys. They had had no 
body training in their schools. The New 
York boys, on the other hand, had en- 
joyed systematic physical education 
since entering school. The comparisons, 
in other words, are straws which indi- 
cate that the large cities are overcom- 
ing their defects as habitats for the 
human animal, and that if the towns 
and villages do not wake up they may 
some day suffer the chagrin of having 
to look upon the large cities as health 
resorts. 

Mr. Knight’s survey of the recrea- 
tional life of Ipswich which, by the 
way, numbers about 6000 souls, throws 
an illuminating light upon several fea- 
tures of the recreational life and needs 
of a small town. Among the recom- 
mendations given are the following: 

Physical training for all boys and 
girls as a regular part of the school 
curriculum. 

The extensive use of group games in 
physical training. 

Equipment of each school and school 
yard with playground apparatus. 

Gymnasium with lockers and shower 
baths in the school building. 

Movable furniture, so that the class 
rooms may be used for civic, social, and 
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recreational 
hours. 

The organization of a Public Athletic 
League. 


purposes after school 








Shoes That Sell Themselves 


“The Kafateria Shoe Store,” proba- 
biy the latest adventure in the retail 
store line, has just made its appearance 
in Pasadena, California. It is just what 
its name implies, a store where the 
customers wait on themselves. The pro- 
prietor argues that this “wait on your- 
self” plan has been successful in the 
“eating” line, and there is no reason 


























A STORE THAT SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


why it should not win out in the shoe 
business. 

This store is divided into two sections, 
the lobby and the counter section. Upon 
entering the establishment the prospec- 
tive customer is confronted by a sign 
which reads, “Check your parcels and 
grips before passing thru _ gate.” 
After complying with this demand he 
passes thru the gate in the “fence” 
which separates the front from the rear 
section of the store. When once behind 
the railing the customer is permitted 
to roam around at will and to take as 
long as he cares to in the selection of 
shoes. All of the shoes are separated, 
sized and priced, and the customer is 
required to select his shoes, fit them to 
his own feet, and, in fact, sell himself 
the shoes he desires. There is but a sin- 
gle clerk present, whose business it is 
to answer questions and to assist cus- 
tomers when requested. Upon making a 
selection the buyer pays the cashier and 
passes his shoes to the wrapper. 

There are numerous signs upon the 
walls of the store explanatory of the 
store’s method of doing business. One 
of these reads, “If you want to wear 
your new shoes home, take them off, 


pay the cashier, then put them on again 
in the lobby.” By the amount of success 
this new style of shoe store is experi- 
encing it would seem that the “Kafa- 
teria” plan, even in the shoe line, is 
meeting with the approval of the gen- 
eral public. The ordinary store does not 
encourage the customer who is “just 
looking,” clerks are apt to force a hasty 
and sometimes unsatisfactory selection 
in the interests of a “trade”; but in the 
Kafateria shoe store there is ample op- 
portunity to look around leisurely and 
to weigh the merits of style versus com- 
fort, unhampered by the insistent reit- 
eration of “Perfect, Madam, just what 
you want, I’m sure.” 








Photographic Speed 

Can a camera shoot as fast as a gun? 
The answer has always been No. But 
Captain F. J. Behr, of the United 
States Coast Artillery, has recently in- 
vented a camera that will actually pho- 
tograph a mortar shell at the instant 
when it leaves the muzzle of the gun. 
The snapshot even shows the curious 
“smoke ring” or “gas ring” that ac- 
companies the projectile as it emerges. 

The camera differs from the ordinary 
one in size and in the mechanism 
of its shutter. An electric motor that 
makes several thousand revolutions a 
second works the shutter and its speed 
can be so accurately adjusted that the 
photographer can determine the length 
of exposure down to 1/5000 of a second. 
The camera box is about four feet high 
—the electric motor precludes the pos- 
sibility of a vest pocket size. 

As yet its use has been for the most 
part in connection with war. It is hoped 
that it may help to determine exactly 
what happens when a modern high- 
power shell plows its way thru solid 
steel. But its largest possibilities are 
yet to be developed in the general field 
of mechanics. 








The School House Pig 


“The school house pig” is the latest 
result of the effort being made to in- 
troduce a more extensive raising of live 
stock in the South. In some sections 
wealthy patrons give a pig or shoat to 
the school children of the local district. 
The older boys construct a pen for it 
in a suitable place on the school 
grounds. The smaller boys gather pine 
needles and other leaves for a bed and 
the girls daily collect the scraps of food 
left from the lunches and carry them 
to the feed trough. Over Saturday and 
Sunday a boy living near the school 
sees to the feeding. At the end cf the 
year the pig is disposed of. In some dis- 
tricts it is killed and served at a dis- 
trict banquet. At others it may be sold 
and the proceeds used to buy books for 
the school library or for any other need 
of the school. 

The object is to teach the value of 
thrift and economy. Incidentally the 
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CHINESE VOTES FOR WOMEN 


young people learn something about 
hog raising that will yield rich returns 
when they are settled on farms of their 
own. The greatest attention is needed 
to keep the pig from being overfed. 
Parents say the children carry away 
lunch baskets fairly groaning with eat- 
ables, yet they come home at night hun- 
gry enough to eat a threshing man’s 
meal. They have divided liberally with 
the school house pig. 








Campaigning in Chinatown 

Chinatown and Woman Suffrage. 
Somehow the connection is rather start- 
ling. For Chinatown—the real China- 
town, that is, and not the lurid, mega- 
phoned district of the New York Sight- 
seeing Bus—is a community remote 
fxom the march of ‘modern 
events, keeping rather tena- 


wife to be a citizen,” added a prosper- 
ous-looking Chinaman in American 
clothes. To these immigrants America 
is the land of justice and progress. 
That the women here do not bind their 
feet seems to them symbolic. 








A Motor Land Yacht 


One of the most unique motor vehicles 
ever built, recently started over the 
Lincoln Highway from New York en 
route for San Francisco. The “Gipsy 
Van,” as it is called, is owned by Ro- 
land R. Conklin, of New York, who 
conceived the idea of an automobile 
which would provide living as well as 
traveling facilities. 

The body of this land yacht is mount- 
ed on a truck chassis, of the motor om- 
nibus type. The inside dimensions of 
the body are 21 feet in length, 7% feet 
wide and 6% feet high. It is divided 
into three compartments, and on top 
there is a full sized deck, fitted with a 
big folding leather top and Jiffe side 
curtains. 

The forward compartment contains 
the steering wheel, controlling levers, 
driver’s seat, and gasoline tank. It also 
has two berths, for the crew, which are 
raised into the ceiling when not in use. 
The rear compartment is finished in 
white enamel. A toilet is partitioned off, 
and a shower bath and folding lavatory 
provided. The ice box, holding 100 
pounds of ice, and an electric range, 
with two burners, a broiler, and an 
oven, cupboards and shelves for provi- 
sions, dishes and cooking utensils and a 
sink with running water, are all in- 
cluded in the equipment. Both hot and 
cold water are available. 

The middle compartment is ten feet 
long and contains a luxurious couch con- 
vertible into a bed, two separate up- 
holstered arm chairs, also convertible 
into a bed, and four berths which are 

















A NEW SUFFRAGE BANNER 


raised up into the ceiling wnen not in 
use. When used for sleeping, this com- 
partment is curtained off so that each 
of the six beds or berths has the same 
privacy as a Pullman sleeper berth. 
Each also has its own electric reading 
lights, and an innovation locker with 
special arrangements for hanging 
clothes. This compartment also has a 
writing desk and a Victrola. 

Folding steps used in reaching the 
upper deck are convertible into a tea 
or card table and there is also a fold- 
ing dining table, eight by two feet, 
which can be stored away against the 
ceiling. 

The floors are all prest cork. 

On the upper deck are lockers for 
guns, fishing tackle and commissary 
supplies sufficient for two 





ciously to its old-world 
customs ard traditions. To 
invade its Oriental impas- 
sivity with the enthusiastic 
propaganda of “Votes for 
Women” was a tribute to 
the bravery of the suffrag- 
ists. 

But at any rate the idea 
worked. Chinatown decided 
that it approved of suf- 
frage, particularly when it 
was presented by a bright- 
ly colored Chinese banner, 
carried by Miss Lavinia 
Dock, of the Henry Street 
Nurses’ Settlement. Old 
rose, light blue and bright 
yellow, combined with black 
and white, are the colors of 
the new Chinese flag. They 
drew the attention of all 
Chinatown and Miss Dock’s 
informal speeches and ques- 
tions did the rest. 

“Velly good; all right,” 
said one old Chinese lady 
of high degree to the ques- 
tion of what she thought of 
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weeks, folding chairs and 
divans with mattresses, for 
outdoor sleeping. One lock- 
er contains a motor cycle, 
which may readily be lifted 
out and lowered to the 
ground by means of a 

crane. ' 

One of the most interest- 
ing features of the car is 
its easy transformation into 
a mosquito-proof camp when 
the owner wants to stop for 
the night. 

The entire weight of the 
vehicle is a little less than 
that of a Fifth avenue mo- 
tor bus with its passengers. 
The wheelbase is 206 inches. 
A six-cylinder gasoline mo- 
tor with cylinders 4% by 5, 
is used. The transmission is 
of the selective sliding dog 
type, with gears always in 
mesh. It is really a double 
gear box, as it gives nine 
speeds forward and three 
in reverse, an unusual 
transmission made neces- 











equal suffrage. “I want my 


A TRANSCONTINENTAL CAMPING TRIP 


sary by the special require- 
ments of this vehicle. 
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“ENJOYING THE SUNSHINE AND EVIDENTLY HAPPY” 


AN 


kee pronunciation for lizard. 

This particular fellow has a 
savage reputation, and whoever 
sets out for Florida expects to 
be careful of exposing himself when 
he goes in bathing, and that possibly 
his boat may be upset by the huge 
whack of a saurian tail. Yesterday 
our neighbors, a couple of gentle 
ladies, called to us to assist them 
in photographing a young alligator 
who had strolled up to their cottage 
door. He was not full size, to be sure, 
about four feet long, but quite in- 
quisitive. We could not find out ex- 
actly what he wanted, only it was 
evident that he did not understand 
the difference between civilization 
and the wilderness. A touch of 
broomstick on his nose brought a 
snap of anger and a blow of his tail 
that would have been equal to a 
schoolma’am’s ruler. He scrambled 
away, however, as soon as we would 
let him. 

Driving around Lake Emerson the 
other day, we saw a very domestic 
group on one of the little islands 
consisting of a mother and half a 
dozen young ones climbing or rest- 
ing on her back. They were enjoying 
the sunshine hugely and were evident- 
ly happy. But they saw us at quite 
a distance and had no desire for 
close acquaintance. We have been 
finding out that the alligator has no 
disposition whatever for quarreling. 
Take them in the lagoons where 
they are crowded and where food is 
not over-abundant, and their com- 
panionship may as well be avoided; 
but everywhere else over Florida 
they run loose with no more danger 
to human folk than the wild pigs, 
nor so much. They frequently travel 
from one small lake to another, es- 
pecially in breeding time, and if you 
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\ LLIGATOR is simply the Yan- 
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When our old friend and contribu- 
tor, E. P. Powell, died, we had 
several unpublished manuscripts 
which he had sent us from his 
home in Sorrento, Florida, at which 
he spent all his time in his last 
years. Two other sketches of the 
state that shared his affections 
with rural New York will be pub- 
lished in forthcoming numbers of 
The Independent— THE EDITOR. 




















do not turn out for one in the woods 
he will turn out for you. 

An old fellow whom we call Aha- 
suerus spends most of his time in 
Lake Lucy, buried in the mud when 
it is cold, and occasionally showing 
himself like a bit of an island when 
it is warm. We in our corn fields 
leave our hoes to look at him, and 
once in a while we hear him growl, 
but anything like war between us 
is absurd. The growl or call is more 
than half bellow, very much like that 
of young bulls. He must be a big 
eater, but he cannot do much dam- 
age among the fishes, as he is too 
heavy and sluggish. We caught a 
turtle the other day that had alliga- 
tor teeth marks dented heavily into 
his shell. Turtles both in the lake 
and out are so common here that he 
is welcome to what he can catch. 

It becomes a matter of sentiment 
whether we shall allow alligators to 
indulge their tastes in our preserves 
or not; it would probably be very 
difficult to hinder them without kill- 
ing. A darky will surely shoot a 
“’gator” if he gets a chance and is 
permitted. They are becoming ex- 
tinct very rapidly, thru a class of 
tourists who pass themselves off for 
sportsmen—a folk withcut any other 
purpose in life but to shoot some- 
thing. These people come into Flor- 


IDYLL OF THE ALLIGATORS 


ida once a year like an overflow of 
uselessness, seeing nothing that is 
beautiful and having nothing to do 
that is useful. They bring along an 
inherited desire to hit something and 
destroy all that they can. 

So our saurian is going out with 
the wild hogs and the wild cattle. 
Florida is destined to become a won- 
derful home of stock growers. We are 
glad to see the last of “razor backs,” 
but we are rather proud of still hav- 
ing an alligator in our pond. Lake 
Lucy is about half a mile across and 
three-quarters of a mile in length. 
We pet it a good deal as we would 
pet an orange orchard in the pine 
woods or an apple orchard in New 
York. It gives us a dinner now and 
then and no end of fun, and it can 
indulge in one or two alligators with- 
out harm to anybody. 

Ten more years and we shall see 
the last of an alligator, unless legis- 
lation protects them from oblitera- 
tion. The whole land is being trans- 
formed, just as Ohio and New York 
were transformed seventy-five years 
ago. But we are trying to keep a lit- 
tle of our wildness by aid of the Gov- 
ernment. Our lakes are being re- 
stocked and the land which is recov- 
ered from racing, ravening hogs is 
rapidly being turned into stock 
farms. It is not likely that alligators 
will ever destroy a lamb or a calf, 
tho it is just possible. 

At any rate, our little home lakes 
are absolutely safe for human beings 
to row about them and fish as they 
please. Florida is a wonderful state 
for an alert mind, and before long it 
will be enabled to feed twenty-five 
millions, only these must be men. 
Better than many of the tourists 
would be an increase of alligators 
and wild cattle. They would do less 
harm on both land and water. 






































DR. WARD TODAY 


HAVE known Dr. Ward for 
| torte years. The first five 

years of that time we were shop- 
mates in a newspaper factory, work- 
ing side by side on the task of filling 
the columns of the New York Inde- 
pendent with sound and wholesome 
teaching. We consulted freely about 
the policy of the paper and the ques- 
tions then pending in the political 
and the religious world, and came to 
know each other’s minds about as 
well as men can. 

For myself I can only say that my 
respect for the intellectual and moral 
integrity of my comrade steadily 
deepened; I grew to value more and 
more his judgment and his charac- 
ter. Such questions as those dis- 
cussed in this book were often crop- 
ping up in our conversation, and the 
thoroness of his thinking and the 
firmness of his grasp on reality were 
always reassuring. I find many 
echoes of those old talks on these 
pages. 

The bit of autobiography which 

















DR. WARD IN THE SEVENTIES 


DR. WARD'S 
- CREDO 


A REVIEW OF “WHAT | BELIEVE 
AND WHY.” 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 








Many who followed during the past | 
year the articles in The Independ- | 
ent by Dr. William Hayes Ward, | 
for nearly fifty years an editor of ; 
The Independent and now its Hon- | 
orary Editor, entitled “What I Be- | 
lieve and Why,” will be glad to | 
learn that the series has been re- | 
published in a volume with the | 
same title.* We asked Dr. Wash- | 
ington Gladden, pastor emeritus of | 
the First Congregational Church | 
of Columbus, Ohio, and author of 
many books on religion and ethics, 
to review the book. Dr. Gladden 
was associated with Dr. Ward on 
the editorial .staff of The Inde- 
pendent in the seventies and has 
frequently contributed to these 
pages since then. — THE EDITOR. 




















Dr. Ward gives us in the Introduc- 
tion is informing. Such an education 
is not the portion of many boys. To 
have read the Bible thru in Hebrew 
before he was nine years old was a 
strenuous propedeutic. His father 
was his teacher. “He believed, I am 
glad to say, that Hebrew was an eas- 
ier language to learn than Greek or 
Latin, and with three years for each 
and in the reverse order, he required 
me to read the whole Bible in the 
original: tongues, with the Old Tes- 
tament also in Greek and the New in 
Hebrew and both in Latin.” I think 
that there is a legerd of that remark- 
able family, two sons and two daugh- 
ters, reading the Bible thru, verse 
about, at family prayers, each in a 
different language. This is, perhaps, 
the second miracle of the tongues. 
This splendid linguistic training was 
what opened the gates of the buried 
languages to Dr. Ward and gave him 
for playthings, cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and Assyrian cylinders. 

But his interest in scientific and 
philosophical questions has _ been 
hardly less keen; the latest news 
from the laboratories has always 
been interesting to him, and the ex- 
plorations into the mysteries of life 
and being have held his attention. 

For such work as he has under- 
taken in this book he has, therefore, 
some unusual qualifications. His 
mind is keenly analytical; the larger 
aspects of scientific discovery are 
familiar to him; he knows pretty well 
what has been proved by scientific in- 
vestigation and what is still sub ju- 
dice; and while he is absolutely vera- 
cious and not a bit afraid to face 


*Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

















WASHINGTON GLADDEN TODAY 


any truth, no matter how disturbing 
may be its implications, he is yet con- 
stitutionally conservative, and not 
disposed to relinquish any portion of 
his ancestral faith until it is shown 
to be no longer tenable. 

This book of his might be pre- 
scribed by the doctors as a regimen 
for a manly mind. Any man who 
wants to put himself thru a course 
of straight and severe thinking on 
the deepest themes with which the 
human mind can grapple, would do 
well to read it. It is not technical; 
the argument can be followed by any 
fairly intelligent man; and the exer- 
cize will be mightily invigorating. I 
have observed that some of the 
brightest scientific men I know have 
followed these articles thru The In- 
dependent, with steadily deepening 
interest. 

The ontological and cosmical dis- 
cussions of the opening chapters 
lead the mind out into a large place 
and give us some great impressions 
of the magnitude of the things by 
which we are surrounded; the chap- 
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SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 


The Reconciliation of Government 
with Liberty 


By JOHN W. BURGESS, Ph.D., Ju.D., LL.D. 


To reconcile government and liberty has been the 
effort of the ages. It has never been fully consum- 
mated. The story of this endeavor to keep the true 
path between despotism and. anarchy is the theme of 
this intensely and immediately interesting book. 








Particularly in view of the present extraordinary European crisis! 








$2.50 net 








Through College on Nothing “ Year 


Literally Recorded from a Student’s Story 
By CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


of Princeton University 
Any one with determination can do it. The student 
here tells, through the pen of Professor Gauss, how he 
got from the slums to the university, of the difficulties 
he surmounted, and of the value of a college education 
to him. It is a most inspiring story told in the stu- 
dent’s vernacular just as he told it in the series of inti- 
mate friendly talks with the writer. 
$1.00 net 








Constantinople 


Old and New 
By H. G. DWIGHT 


A description based on boyhood and early manhood 

spent in the city, supplemented by a deep study of its 

traditions and the Turkish character. Illustrated with 

countless photographs by the author, many of which 

are unique, as the mosques, etc., visited by him have 

never before been permitted to be advertised. 
Illustrated. In box, $5.00 








The Holy Earth 
By L. H. BAILEY 


An inspiring revelation of the significance of the back- 
grounds of human life. 














Charles Scribner’s Sons Fifth Avenue, New York 





ters on The Mystery of Life, Foresight 
in Evolution, and Nature’s Preparation 
for Man, will force a man to think 
deeply, and the more theological chap- 
ters, on The Direct Vision of God, How 
to Think of God, Essentials and Non- 
Essentials in Religion, The Scriptures, 
Jesus the Christ, and The Future Life 
are full of spiritual insight and fine 
interpretation. 

Dr. Ward has lived a very brave, 
devoted, laborious, self-denying Chris- 
tian life; he has given himself unreserv- 
edly to all good causes; he has devoted 
days and months to the drudgery of 
committee work, with no bouquets and 
no bands of music; he has been one of 
the most genuinely serviceable men I 
have ever known; yet I doubt if he has 
ever done any greater service to the 
cause of the Master whom he loves, 
than he has done by writing this book. 

It is doubtful whether the literature 
of apologetics contains any better work 
than this. I wish that a hundred thou- 
sand copies might be sold. It would 
greatly help to make Christianity intel- 
ligible and rational and credible. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY 
Appreciating keenly the value of the 
methods and the principles of biological 
sciences, Professor Keller in his new 
book, Societal Evolution, attempts to 
adapt them to his field. While criticiz- 
ing many of his colleagues for confus- 
ing evolution with Spencer, he himself 
confuses evolution with Darwin. He 
gives some very interesting examples 
to show the “adaptive” value of many 
customs and conventions under diver- 
gent maintenance conditions, and em- 
phasizes the fundamental influence of 
such conditions in determining re- 
ligions, moralities, decencies. He does 
not object to his views being called 
“economic determinism,” but he does 
object to socialistic inferences being 
drawn from these views. At the same 
time he ignores the biological and the 
social fact that many characters re- 
sulting even directly from the reaction 
to the environment are quite without 
“adaptive” value, and certainly with- 
out selective value. Biologists today are 
about a generation ahead of the posi- 
tion attributed to them by Professor 
Keller. The practical inferences that. 
the author permits are thoroly Spen- 
cerian, that is to say, negative. 

With a sounder understanding of 
psychology and of economics, Profes- 
sor Ellwood of the University of Mis- 
souri discusses The Social Problem in 
broad outlines, to discover a guide to 
practical statesmanship. The problem 
of social advance appears in terms of 
individual adjustment to artificial sur- 
roundings. Society is always changing 
and eventually becomes conscious of its 
own changes, and deliberately plans its 
further progress. The agencies of prac- 
tical optimism are education and a 
well-balanced program of social prog- 
ress. 

Assuming on the part of- thinking 
people a desire to make practical ap- 
plication of the results of scientific 
studies of social problems, Dr. Melvin 
in his thesis, Socialism as the Sociolog- 
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ical Ideal, attempts to formulate the 
humanitarian and democratic ideals of 
the day and to show what kind of pro- 
gram can best carry them into effect. 
Government is shown to pass from a 
restraint upon persons to a manage- 
ment of affairs of common concern: the 
practical problems of society are there- 
fore those that have to do with the re- 
lation of communal enterprise to indi- 
vidual enterprise. There is an interest- 
ing differentiation of socialism from 
government action, in terms of aims 
and spirit. 


Societal Evolution; a study of the evolutionary 
basis of the study of society, by Albert Gallo- 
way Keller. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. The Social Problem, by Charles A. Ell- 
wood. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
Socialism as the Sociological Ideal, by Floyd 
J. Melvin. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 
$1.25. 


INSECT ROMANCE 


A fourth volume in the collection of 
remarkable descriptions of insect life 
by the late J. Henri Fabre, the “insects’ 
Homer,” has been translated by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. In this are 
described the Bramble-Bees and Others, 
the others being all the wild bees report- 
ed by Fabre except the Mason-Bees (the 
notes on which were printed in a pre- 
vious volume), and include the plaster- 
ers, the burrowers, the leaf-cutters, the 
cotton bees and the resin bees. The au- 
thor’s tendency to “humanize” his in- 
terpretations of insect activities is one 
of the chief sources of his charm to the 
lay reader; and it does not appear to 
affect the accuracy of his observations, 
which make these books of great value 
to the scientific student. 


Bramble-Bees and Others, by J. Henri Fabre. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 


THE WAR IN SEVEN COLORS 


Problems of Readjustment After the 
War is a syndicated book written by a 
number of the intellectual leaders of the 
nation. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart 
of Harvard University reviews the 
various suspensions of parliamentary 
authority and of constitutional guaran- 
tees during the course of the war in 
the belligerent countries, but prophe- 
sies a reaction toward liberty and de- 
mocracy when the struggle is at last 
ended. Professor George Grafton Wil- 
son, also of Harvard, regards the 
European conflict not as an interreg- 
num in the reign of international law 
but an important step in its further de- 
velopment. Less optimistic is Professor 
Seligman of Columbia, who ascribes the 
war almost entirely to economic causes 
and sees no hope for universal peace 
until all the backward regions of the 
earth have been fully exploited and in- 
dustry is world wide and no longer 
national in scope. Professor Franklin 
H. Giddings of Columbia and Professor 
W: W. Willoughby of Johns Hopkins in- 
terpret the Great War as a struggle 
between the political system and ideals 
of central Europe, based on coercion, 
autocracy and collectivism, and those 
of western Europe and the United 
States, based on voluntary action, de- 
mocracy and individual liberty. Profes- 
sor Emory R. Johnson treats of the 
possible transfer of commercial and 
financial hegemony from Europe to the 
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DKON MAZDA LAMPS: 


In Millions of Homes 
the Country O’er 


—the fullest appreciation of Edison’s inven- 
tion of the incandescent lamp is now based 
on the bright, white brilliance of its suc- 
cessor of the present day—the EDISON 
MAZDA LAMP. 


Three times as economical to operate as 
your old-style carbon lamps, your greatest 
saving comes when you put EDISON 
MAZDAS in every socket. 


Make your home radiant with the threetimes 
greater brilliance of EDISON MAZDA. Your 
lighting company or nearest Edison agent 
will gladly help you choose sizes best suited 
to your needs. 


EDISON DAY—October 21st—is the 36th 
anniversary of the invention of the incan- 
descent lamp. ‘Thirty-six years’ experience 
in lamp making is summed up in the 
EDISON MAZDA LAMP of today. 











oor. oF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Agencies sta ose 


) Health 5 _ serie 


Go hand in hand. The fine articles by Dr. Elmer 
Lee that appeared in the monthly 


HEALTH CULTURE MAGAZINE 


Have you manuscript copy, not LESS than 
25,000 words, you intend for BOOK issue? We 











will carefully read same, gratis, if forwarded, eet great help to anyone. Every issue full of 
with view of capital investment in manufacture, og A ada improve the general health, and add 
advertising and exploiting, cloth bindings, $1.00 buys twelve copies of this rapidly growing, 


instructive monthly. ‘‘Ontrial’’ six months for 25c. 
Money back if not pleased. Send order today. 


HEALTH CULTURE 
=——/ 372 St. James Bidg., NEW YORE 


The Only’Grand Prize | 
Highest a iven to Dictionaries 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition was) 
pated to the NEW INTERNATIONAL 


and the Merriam Series.. 


+ Please send me specimen pagee_ond FREE POCKET HAPS : : 
iN ame. : 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Contains a pention final 

fanswér to-all kinds of puzzling questions. 
The{Supreme Authority for all who 

wish touse clear effective English. | 


400,000 Words,' 2700 Pages, 6000 Illustrations 
REGULAR AND INDIA- PAPER EDITIONS. 


G.&C.MERRIAM CO. Springfield,Mass. 
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LITTLE TRAVELS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for 
pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal. where personal inquiry 
may be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The 
Independent, New York. 
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GheGLEN SPRINGS 





Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. The 


treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 
Treatments are given under the direction of physicians. Two of the Drinking Springs are 


highly Radioactive. 
| H FE BA I H S of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. 
THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE 
SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly 
three times as much as any other American Spring known. For the treatment of RHeumatism, 
GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 
AND LIVER, HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 
Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing 
exercise, Well-kept Golf Course. Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters 























MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 


GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Average Temperature 70° 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
S. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Twin Screws. 10,518 tons displace- 

ment. Submarine signals; wireless 

telegraph. Record trip 39 hours 20 

minutes. Fastest, newest and only 

Steamer landing passengers at the 

dock in Bermuda without transfer 
by tender. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “GUIANA” and other 

steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, | 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- | 
loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. | 
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NEW 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 it) oe Li) 2.0! eo Y i) oe 
vad 2.50 “ 4,00 
3.00t05.00°° 4.50 " 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 


werereerr | ad 


Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. : 
i) 


For full information apply to | 
Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway | 
New York 


Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, New York 








Canada 5S. S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 








Or Any Ticket Agent 














ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 








Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 
That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 














The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL 8.N. CO. 
Full information from 


é! 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 





with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 


WINTER TRAVEL 
Tours to South America. Bermuda, Florida and 
West Indies. Best of accommodations used 
throughout. Write for booklet. 
Delta Tours 
202 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

















United States, and Rear-Admiral Cas- 
par F. Goodrich concludes the volume 
with a cautious discussion of the mili- 
tary and naval lessons apparent from 
the events of the past year. 


Problems of Readjustment after the War. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


LAUDANDA EST CALIFORNIA 


“California invites the world.” But 
this is no R. S. V. P. affair for the 
world to take or leave. California fol- 
lows up her invitation in the most ap- 
proved business fashion. Two great 
fairs have turned the eyes of the coun- 
try toward the Golden State, and now 
appears California’s Magazine. The 
“Cornerstone Number,” a sumptuous 
thing of fine pictures, rich color-plates, 
and the glowing articles that only a 
Westerner can write, devotes its four 
pounds of weight and 672 pages to 
preaching California from every possi- 
ble text. The editors, headed by Pro- 
fessor E. J. Wickson of the University 
of California, expect to repeat the 
clarion call, a little less stupendously, 
once every quarter, 

Eugen Neuhaus has written another 
book for art-lovers who visit San Fran- 
cisco. The Galleries of the Exposition 
is practically a well-drest critical cata- 
log of the contents of the Fine Arts 
Building, not too esoteric for the lay- 
man’s use, and with a sprinkling of 
general comment and a number of very 
beautiful reproductions that somewhat 
modify the book’s essentially ephemeral 
quality. 

For those who like their antiquarian 
guide-books freshened with a conversa- 
tional style and dissolved in.a trickle 
of fiction, The Lure of San Francisco 
is just the thing. There is plenty of 
ancient romance and some lively de- 
scription in it, and charcoal drawings 
by Audley B. Wells harmonize with the 
eminently well-brcd text. 

California’s Magazine, edited by E. J. Wick- 

son. San Francisco: California Publishers’ Co- 

operative Association. $1.50. The Galleries of 
the Exposition, by Eugen Neuhaus. Paul El- 
der. $1.50. The Lure of San Francisco, by 

Elizabeth Gray Potter and Mabel Thayer Gray. 

Paul Elder. $1.25. 

A GOOD COOK BOOK 

An excellent Texrt-Book of Cooking has 
been prepared by Carlotta C. Greer, of the 
East Technical High School of Cleveland, 
Ohio. In it she takes nothing for granted. 
The seeker after guidance in cookery is 
scientifically but clearly informed as to 
the baking of potatoes and other simple 
processes, as well as the more elaborate 
dishes. The standardized process of menu 
making in relation to food values is au- 
thoritatively dealt with. The book is a safe 
and sure guide toward food efficiency. 

Allyn, Bacon. $1.25. 
ESSAYS AT RANDOM 


Politics and Metaphysics, by Frank Pres- 
ton Stearns, treats a wide range of topics 
in a thoughtful tho sometimes rather su- 
perficial fashion. One, the best in the book, 
considers the historical importance of 
Macchiavelli, while the last, on Pragmat- 
ism, is an extraordinarily inept and ill- 
informed attack on the position of William 
James, whose doctrine, says Mr. Stearns, 
“might be described succinctly as material- 
ism based on skepticism.” Shades of Mrs. 
Piper! 

Boston: Badger. $1.50. 
THE ALL-AMERICAN VACATION 

“The dreadful truth about the summer 
is that most of it is, by most of us, spent 
in work rather than in play.” So Harrison 
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’ The Hot-air Engine 
By Charles E. Duryea 


ent generation has grown up under the 
ricity. Not only bas it seen the electriq 
being and take up all sorts of work; 
sins to drying balr, but it has seem 
bustion engine, largely because of 
develop into a light, but powerful 
ade phenomenal successes of the age} 
of the automobile and flying 








‘rilliant examples of success be- 
ae it wax but natural that our in- 
fu%, ly and capitalists should confine them- 
> Prag to these new lines and ignore the older 
/pparently less promising hot air engine. | 
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“a however, several _ad- 


And these are but a few of the 
articles that appeared in a single 
recent issue of Scientific Ameri- 
can. 


One — entitled ‘‘A Continuous 
Rod Casting Machine,”’ is a com- 
plete description of a machine 
that will save hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for the manufac- 
turers who use it. 


Another—**The Achilles Heel of 
Germany,” tells of one grave 
danger which Germany runs in 
the present stupendous conflict. 


Read these titles of a few of the more important articles which have appeared in Scientific American 
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during a single recent month only: 
Effect of the War on American Industries. 
A Thinking Machine. 


Erecting the Largest Steel Arch Bridge in 
Existence. 


America’s Greatest Engineering Project. 
Strategic Moves of the War. 

How Excitement Relieves Fatigue. 
Inventions, New and Interesting. 


Mechanical Equipment of the Grand Central 
Post Office. 


Where Wings Are Made for Fighting Men. 
Emergency Exit from Boiler Rooms. 
The Austrian Submarines. 


past and for the help it is giving them today. 


ican is above all— 


will find it a valuable investment. 








The Weekly Journal of Practical Information 


A year’s subscription to Scientific American—52 numbers—costs $3.00. You J 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers 
233 Broadway, New York City 


Multiplex-Cylinder Motors. 
How the War Has Modified the Aeroplane. 
A Million Chicks to the Acre. 


Influence of the War on the Automobile In- 
dustry. 


Chain Screen Doors for Oven and Furnace 
Openings. 


Measuring the 
Rubber. 


Educating Invalid Soldiers. 

A Small Aero-Electric Plant. 

The War and Immigration. 

To Make Coal Tar Dyes in America. 


Hardness and Elasticity of 


Is it any wonder that Scientific American is one of the most widely quoted publications in America or 
that such men as Henry Ford, Thomas Edison, Hiram Maxim, and countless business executives and 
men of affairs should have in their library bound volumes of the publication for many years back? 
They are frank to confess the debt they owe Scientific American for the help it has given them in the 


For the non-technical man who would read, in simple language, of practical science and invention ; for 
the technical man who would hear the last word in scientific achievement ; for the business man who P a 
would learn what science can do for him; for all those who seek to keep in broad touch with P 
the world’s material progress; and finally, for the larger public which is attracted by the fas- 7 
cinating interest which underlies all scientific and mechanical achievement, Scientific Amer- 


fi — 
i Munn & 


Co., Inc., 
Woolworth 


a 
P Bldg., N. Y 


Enclosed please find 
_$3.00.- Send me Scien- 
P tiie American for one 

year (52 issues). 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 
the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 


Classes are formed every month. 
The Nurses’ Home is located on one of the finest sites in New York City. The 


rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and sitting rooms. 


The school 


is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 


Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 
year in high school or its equivalent. 


Apply at once for information to 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 














The Brookfield School 


An open-air school for a 
small group of girls 


Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, A.B. 
Wellesley College 

Miss Marion F, E. Cooke, A.B. 
Wellesley College 


Directors : 


AIM 


To develop a sound mind and heart in 
a sound body. 

To make the "oiet capable, alert and 
womanly, 

To make her thorough, 

To make her reliable and resourceful. 

To make her likable and sincere. 

To teach her to think and act with in- 
telligence. 

To teach her how to study. 

To teach her how to use her mother 
tongue 

To ‘help ‘her to find herself, and there- 


To ‘aate her happy and useful. 


EQUIPMENT 


Colonial house—atmosphere of simplic- 
ity— open-air sleeping and dining 
porches — open-air school-room — un- 
stinted sunshine — gardens for all — 
space for play—woods and fields—ex- 


perienced understanding, motherly 
teachers. 
METHODS 

Individual and class instruction—close 
supervision of work — careful study 
of each girl’s nature—work made a 
joy — power of concentration devel- 
oped—intimate association with teach- 
ers—sports made a means of educa- 


tion—teaching by example rather than 
precept. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


An enriched high school course—gen- 
eral, special, and college preparatory 
—modern languages a part of daily 
life—Domestic Arts—Music—Gymnas- 
tics—foundations laid for culture. 


PLAY 
Tennis—basket-ball—tramping—coasting 
- skating — snow- “shoeing — dancing — - 


singing — games— story- -telling — play- 
acting. 


References given and required. 


Conference with the Directors by appoint- 
ment only, 


Address 


MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
The Brookfield School 


North Brookfield, Massachusetts 








Union Theologi ical Seminary 
NEW YORE CITY 

Open on Equal Terms to Students of All 

Christian Bodies, Eightieth Year began Sep- 

tember 29, 1915, at Broadway and 12oth 

Street. For Catalogue Address the Dean of 

Students, 


The Rev. Charles R. Gillet, D.D. 
Broadway at 120th Street New York City 














CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


LAA BOOK 


FREE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explainsthe American Sehool’s simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. 

AMERICAN 








Send for your free book today. 
CORRESPOND 


ENCE 
Dept.2487, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Ch Stone Ws 8. A. 





{ 

The University of Chicago 
HOM wort afers A ~——— 
STUDY fe-detetsd 


in by correspondence. 
24th Year . of C. (Div. M) Chicago, I. Snellen 



















Writing Photoplays and Stories 


Taught by well-known Editor-Author. Established 1910. High- 
est record of success, Unexceiled testimonials. Send for booklet. 





PHILLIPS SCHOOL, Box 20-1, 1777 Broadway, New York City. 
Complete Photoplay or Story ‘‘ Market.’’ 10c each 
barr THE PHOTOPLAY 





A J yes or course of twenty lessons in the 
Ww, taugot by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tan Pp ah dh yt non, 25 -page catalogue an 
THE 5 noms CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
partment 103, Springfield, Mass. 





Mr. Leeds 











How to Use The Independent in 
the Teaching of English 


This brochure is of special 
help to teachers of Oral Com- 
position, Supplementary Read- 
ing, Public Speaking, Rhetoric, 
Journalism, Extempore Speak- 
ing and Oral Expression. It is 
free. Sending for it will not 
place you under any obligation. 
Address W. W. Ferrin, The 
Independent, 119 West 40th 
St., New York. 

















Rhodes has pictured a series of alluring 
vacations, which may be taken with or 
without work as circumstances dictate 
Newport fashions and the Adirondack 
“camp” have their place In Vacation 
America, but so has the city-dweller’s “va- 
cationette” and even Coney Island. 
Harper’s. $1.50. 


LAUGHS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
National Humour, by David Macrae, is 
a random compilation of characteristic 
jests from various parts of the English- 
speaking world: Scottish, Highland, Eng- 
lish, Cockney, Welsh, Irish and American. 
We hope for another volume of Canadian, 
Australasian, Manx and South African, in 
order that no part of the British Empire 
may be neglected. 
Stokes. $1.75. 


THE COST OF PEACE 
The Story of Julia Page—for once the 
title accurately describes the book—is the 
biography of a woman with courage and 
wisdom. Having the rare gift of recogniz- 
ing the best in life, she tenaciously refuses 
any bargain-counter substitutes, and _ will- 
ingly pays the full price of effort and sac- 
rifice to carry out her ideals. It is an in- 
teresting and convincing characterization 
that Kathleen Norris has given us. 
Doubleday, Page. $1.35. 


NOT VERY WICKED 


It would be easy to draw a wrong con- 
clusion from the title of Mrs. David G. 
Ritchie’s latest novel, Two Sinners. It is 
a quiet story of English country life, low 
in key as an English landscape on a gray 
day, with nothing hectic about it. An at- 
tractive heroine very nearly marries for 
his money a man she doesn’t love, but re- 
pents in time to save her from the sin 
which Mrs. Grundy has always condoned. 


Dutton. $1.35. 


ANOTHER ROUTE TO THE MILLENNIUM | 

To endeavor to convert into story form 
a theological treatise on the Prayer Book 
is like mixing oil and water, tho undoubt- 
edly E. M. Greene hoped to gain a wider 
audience for his message under the cloak 
of narrative in The Archbishop’s Test. 
As a treatise, while its theology is indige- 
nous to the Church of England, its spirit 
is universal, but as a story it is a book 
without a country. 


Dutton. $1. 
UNOFFICIAL HEROES 


Those unofficial heroes, few of them re- 
membered even by name, who helped win 
an empire for the Stars and Stripes, make 
the theme of E. Alexander Powell’s The 
Road to Glory. Vividly the historian’s neg- 
lect is made good, as the author follows his 
adventurers amid Florida swamps, across 
torrid Texas plains and Chihuahua deserts 
and into the fastnesses of the Indian coun- 
try. A fit companion-piece to his Gentlemen 
Rovers. 

Scribner’s. $1.50. 


A MORAL ENTHUSIAST 


Whatever one may think of his judgment 
in this attempt to awaken “the conscience 
of the absentee landlordism that did the 
shooting [at Ludlow], and the church that 
solaces those absentee landlords with spir- 
itual consolation,” the devotion and sin- 
cerity of Bouck White are revealed in his 
Letters from Prison. If those who do not 
accept his conclusions will give us an 
equally impassioned reply they will do the 
public valuable service. 

Boston: Badger. 50 cents. 


THE NOVELS OF DOSTOEVSKY 


Altho the House of the Dead was writ- 
ten in 1854 and has twice appeared in 
English under slightly varying titles, it is 
necessary to call attention to its publication 
in the series of excellent translations of 
Dostoevsky by Constance Garnett. Not only 
does Miss Garnett succeed admirably in 
carrying over the spirit of the book but she 
makes plain many local details of Siberian 
life otherwise incomprehensible to the Amer- 
ican reader. 


Macmillan. $1.50. 
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EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON, 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY 
SERVICE 

















162. Mr. T. F. D., New York. “In your article 
on The Road to Efficiency, you spoke of the 
brain’s being made to double its output by regu- 
lar use of the right methods. As a literary worker 
I am particularly interested in what you term 
intensive farming of the mind, and should be 
glad to have suggestions. I sincerely appreciate 
the work you are doing.”’ 

The brain is like a field, and must be 
tilled accordingly. Among the essentials of 
intensive farming are soil selection, seed 
selection, irrigation, fertilization, planting 
time, protecting from weeds and insects, 
harvest and sale, rotation of crops. 

Apply those principles to your work. 
Let your mind and your work be suited and 
adapted to each other; select your thought 
seed with utmost care; ventilate your mind 
with humor, candor, faith; enrich it with 
observation, toil, sympathy; plant your 
best ideas alone, in the early morning; 
protect them from the weeds of conceit, 
the blight of discouragement, the peril of 
interference; harvest your thoughts effec- 
tively, and sell them wisely. Learn to vary 
your mental productions—to rotate your 
crops. I know an author who, formerly a 
mere poet, now writes poems in the morn- 
ing, epigrams or advertisements in the 
afternoon. He rests one group of brain-cells 
by cultivating another. 





163. Rev. J. W. M., Illinois. “‘(a)-I would like 
to systematize, for easy reference, all valuable 
information found in my reading of books and 
magazines. Please give suggestions. (b) How 
can we apply your principles of organization to 
a church? There is great need for such appli- 
cation. (c) Is there a practical, helpful book on 
the development of the will?” 

Partial answers to your three questions 
have already appeared in the Question 
Box. Consult all back numbers. 

(a) The answer to X. Y. Z., Brooklyn, 
gives references on filing methods. You 
should construct a topical index, alpha- 
betically arranged, of general subjects; 
and under each a series of subtitles, with 
location of article, chapter or clipping re- 
ferring to these respective subdivisions. 
Then as you read a book or magazine, note 
on your index the memoranda which may 
be valuable later, with page on which it 
occurs. 

(b) Write the Seabury Society and the 
Laymen’s Efficiency League, both of 49, 
East Twenty-fifth street, New York. Also 
obtain list of publications of the, University 
of Chicago Press. 

(c) Frank Channing Haddock’s book, 
Power of Will, is one of the most widely 
known; write Pelton Publishing Company, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


164. Mr. C. W. H., New York. “I read your 
articles with great interest and believe you can 
help me to eliminate these conditions of ill 
health: Auto-intoxication, low vitality, spells of 
mental depression, haze over the mind, excessive 
desire for sleep, chronic constipation, headaches 
from worry or prolonged study. Have consulted 
several doctors, with no marked improvement 
from their treatment.” 

Drugs will never cure you. But a sane 
combination of diet, exercize, baths, and 
psychology should be effective. Your great- 
est trouble may be a sluggish liver, produc- 
ing the constipation. Write for list of books 
to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; to Health Culture mag- 
azine, Passaic, New Jersey; to Physical 
Culture magazine, Flatiron Building, New 
York; to Lindlahr Sanitarium, 525 Ash- 
land Boulevard, Chicago; to Corrective 
Eating Society, Maywood, New Jersey. 
Other books of interest: Dr. E. H. Dewey’s 
No-Breakfast Plan, Alfred McCann’s 
Starving America, Adolf Just’s Return to 
Nature. Can you not join a Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium, and put yourself under the 
physical director? He should be able to 
outline a good system of exercize. A copy 
of the Nautilus Magazine, Holyoke, Mas- 


sachusetts, should start you to thinking 
along hygienic lines. 


165. Professor B., Minnesota. “I solicit your 
help. My weakness seems to be indecision. I am 
twenty-three years old, and a school principal. 
I am not successful as a disciplinarian. I cannot 
act promptly in a crisis. My efforts to instruct 
the boys in better methods seem to fail. I keep 
cheerful most of the time, but my responsibili- 
ties bear too much on my mind. Inexperience 
hampers me. I should like to be a medical mis- 
sionary, but hardly see my way to it. Have I 
missed my calling?” 

You need action, and lots of it. Tennis, 
boxing, bicycling would make your mind 
more alert, with your muscles. Hire a 
lonely barn somewhere and in solitude learn 
to be a leader in some athletic sport. This 
will give you confidence, and immediately 
put you on a pedestal with the boys. Youth 
listens not to the man who talks, but. to 
the man who does things. Get a sporting 
goods catalog, then get busy. Secure a copy 
of my booklet, The Triumph of the Man 
Who Acts. : 

Do you really want to be a medical mis- 
sionary? Then you should be, and you can 
be. First, however, prove equal to the job 
you have! 


166. Mr. C. V. J., Michigan. “Our fraternity 
chapter of forty men has undertaken a study of 
personal efficiency. We understand that the prob- 
lem in its final application must be worked out 
by the individual, but we want to find a general 
method of attack which we can all follow in 
becoming more efficient students and in solving 
the various problems of college work. Can you 
suggest a plan?” 

We can suggest only the beginning of 
one. To make it effective, you must work 
it out yourselves. 

Obtain for each member of your frater- 
nity a copy of The Independent Efficiency 
Booklet. Have him grade himself (silently) 
and write down (perhaps anonymously ) 
the subject he considers most profitable to 
study. Take a vote on these subjects, and 
ask us for information on the one repre- 
senting widest need and interest. 

Or, secure all back files of The Inde- 
pendent containing Efficiency articles and 
Question Box. Assign to each member an 
article, a test or a group of eight or ten 
Question Box answers. Let each man gather 
ideas and possible applications for college 
work, then have your secretary put these in 
a joint report. Send this to us for criticism 
and coéperation, or submit to one of your 
college faculty. We specially applaud your 
endeavor as a much-needed innovation. 


167. Miss R., North Dakota. “I am a teacher 
in a normal school. I know we teachers gen- 
erally are not efficient as women, and you have 
led me to think we fail partly because of our 
inability to play. Am I right? I am a plodder 
by day and night, and am a very uninterest- 
ing, clumsy-minded person in society. I don’t 
know how to have a good time and can’t help 
others play. Is there any tangible remedy?” 

There is always a remedy. Ask the Play- 
ground Association of America, at No. 1 
Madison avenue, New York, for all their 
literature, and for a list of books on the 
hygiene, psychology and sociology of play. 
Then plan how to introduce the playground 
movement in your school, or adapt it 
thereto. 

Subscribe for a good “funny paper” and 
take a large dose of mirth after dinner. 
Cultivate a fondness for funny stories and 
absurd fiction. Maybe you could write a 
fairy tale yourself—who knows? Try it. 

Do not think of yourself as “clumsy- 
minded” in society. Society itself is clumsy- 
minded, artificial, stupid and unfair. It can 
never appreciate your full worth. But when 
a sincere woman like you learns to enjoy 
herself, she can help society more than the 
common, thoughtless women can. 





# 
What are you kicking 
about ? 


—You men who think you're underpaid 


The men who get big pay are those 
who are frained to earn it. Your 
pay is small because you have no spe- 
cial training—and you only are to 
blame. 

You can learn to earn more. No mat- 
ter what your job, where you live or how 
old you are, if you can read and write, the 
International Correspondence Schools can 
train you for a better position and bigger 
pay. 

If you want to get out of the ranks of 
the “hard-ups” and be somebody, prove 
your ambition by marking and mailing the 
coupon on this page today. Thousands of 
others just like you who have used this 
coupon are now occupying positions of 
power and high pay. You can join them. 
Grit your teeth, say “I will’? and mail 
the coupon NOW. 











International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1024, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain without further obligation on my part, how 
I can quality for the position before which I mark X 





Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wireman 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 


Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 

Bookkeeping 

Stenograpby & Typewriting 
indow Trimming 


4 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Hinstrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
Teacher 
English Branches 
Good English for Every Ove 
Agricu lture 
Poultry Farming 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Sheet Metel Worker 


I 

| 

1 

' 

I 

| 

| 

I 

| Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 

| Civit Engiee Engineer 

1 ioree o sane 

l Mine Superintendent 
Metal Mining 

| Railway Accounting 

| 

1 

' 

I 

I 

i, 




















Stationary Engineer Navigation Spanish 
Textile Manufacturing Langoages— Freoch 
Gas Engines Obe mist German 

7 

{ 
Na.ne ] 
Present Occupation ] 
Street and No l 
City State ] 
> See Gen ae ates a dls ea as i — 








HOW 10 USE THE INDEPENDENT 
IN THE TEACHING OF CIVICS 


This brochure is of special help 
to teachers of Current History, 
Current Topics, Civil Govern- 
ment, Law and Economics. It 
is free. Sending for it will not 
place you under any obliga- 
tion. Address W. W. Ferrin, 
The Independent, 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 
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Typewriter 


was selected by the 
juries of both the 


Panama-Pacific 
and 


Panama-California 








Expositions 
for the 


HIGHEST AWARD 


in the portable typewriter class 


Such an indisputable testimonial 
to the merits of the Corona is 
fe not surprising since competent 
: judges, everywhere, admit that 
" in design, construction, and 
quality of work, the Corona 
can be equalled only by a very 
few of the more expensive office 
machines. 








For the man or woman who 
travels, or who does not find it 
convenient to own a typewriter 
which cannot be carried from 
place to place, the Corona will 
prove of the greatest assistance. 
Weighing but 6 pounds (with sub- 
a stantial carrying-case, 854 lbs.), it 
oe is the ideal Machine for Personal 
Use at home, in the office, or while 
traveling. 


Write for Booklet Number 23 : 

















rona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
& Groton, N.Y. 
New York: 141 W.-42d St. 
Chicago: 


12 So. La Salle St, 
Agencies Everywhere 

















" WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D., and other Unt- 
tarian literature Sent FREE. Address P. O, M., 
Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass, 


Colon Hygiene 


A New Book, fully illostrated, nearly 400 pages, dy 
br. Kellogg 
Superintendent Battle Creek Sanitarium 

Describes causes and results of chronic constoaiioa and 
new and successful methods of home treatment. Any teader 
of this magazine may, by sending $2, secure the book for 
examination with privilege of return in two days for refund. 
Send order to—Goop Heattn Pustisuine Co, 210 
W. Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


FINISHING GOVERNESS 
Recent employer highly recommends finishing governess or 
chaperone for young ladies at home or abroad. Unusually 
skiiful teacher, Extensive traveller In England 15 years 
—Perfect German and French—would accept position ag 
companion, Address Miss E. P., care of Independent, 


SHORT - STO G 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Sbort-Stery taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenweia, Editor Lippincott’s Magezine. 
ee. address 


ie ROME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 











Dr. Eoonweln 











the 


G hautaujua 























Helen Keller and Mrs. Macy have 
made their first Chautauqua tour. 
“Happiness” was the subject announced 
for the address by the famous deaf 
and blind authoress and her companion. 


Alice Nielsen, operatic prima donna, 
and Creatore’s Band were the two most 
expensive new attractions on Chau- 
tauqua circuits this season. $50,000 is 





reported as the contract price for Miss | 


Neilsen’s tour of 120 towns. 


The International Lyceum Associa- 
tion convention of people actively en- 
gaged in Lyceum and Chautauqua work 
met in Chicago September 13-17. Be- 
sides a general program of platform 
performances, problems of lecturers and 
the question of subsidies were discussed. 


The Pennsylvania Chautauqua Cir- 
cuit introduced the feature of a town 
parade this season on the day before 
the Chautauqua opened. Churches and 
civic associations, boy scouts and the 
like, as well as suffrage societies and 
merchants, took to the idea. Motion pic- 
tures of the town parade were exhibited 
later at the Chautauqua. 


Twenty-six people graduated from 
the Chautauqua Home Reading Course 
at the Chautauqua Assembly in Long 
Beach, California. The exercizes were 
carried out in detail in imitation of the 
Recognition Day at Chautauqua, New 


York. The city of Long Beach contrib- | 





uted the municipal band and mounted | 


guards for the march of the graduates. 


One hundred and forty graduates of 
the four-year Chautauqua Course past 
thru the Golden Gate at Chautauqua, 
New York, on Recognition Day. They 
represented nearly every state in the 


Union and several foreign countries. | 


Dr. Shailer Mathews delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon. Bishop John H. 
Vincent presented the diplomas. 


Members of the new class of the’ 


Chautauqua Home Reading Circle from 


all parts of the country elected the fol- | 


lowing class officers at Chautauqua, 
New York, during the season: Presi- 
dent, J. Spencer Voorhees, Lee, Massa- 
chusetts; vice-presidents, Rev. F. B. 
Allnut, Montreal, Canada; Mr. J. V. 
Gano, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Ida R. 
Wholey, Baltimore, Maryland; Dr. W. 
L. Berst, Hengchow, Hunan, China; 
secretary, Mrs. W. J. Bradberry, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Miss 
Kait Switzer, Orlando, Florida. “Amer- 
ica” was chosen as the class name; 
“Peace and Democracy,” 
motto; the American Beauty Rose, the 
class flower. 


the class | 








Giant Heater 


Will Make a Stove of 
your round wick lamp, 
gas-jet or mantle burner. 
Requires no more gas 
or oil than for light; 
does not lessen the vol- 
ume of light; utilizes 
the waste heat. Heat 
and light at one cost. 


Will Heat Ordinary Room 
Comfortably in Zero Weather 


A river will run mills by concentrat- 
ing itspower—your lamp or gas-jet will 
heat a room by concentrating, intensity- 






if 

On Gas-Jet 
ing and radiating the waste heat witha 
GIANT HEATER. This heater causes a circulation of the 
air, giving a uniform heat. Noodor,dust, ashes or trouble. 
You can heat any room, office or den; 
warm baby’s food or your shaving 
water; make tea or coffee, and you 
can do these things quickly, for 
the heat is intense. 

Mr. Homer Smith, Wyoming, Del., 
writes: ‘‘We have used your Giant 
Heater in our home five years, and are 
certain it saves us a ton of coal a year, 
besides its convenience. 











« _ Black fron 
Polished Brass - - $1.50 
Nickel Plated on Brass $2.00 


/ Send today for a heater—we will 
send it by first mail or express, all 
charges prepaid. Use it in your room ; 
if not satisfied return it in 10 days and 
get money back. Send for free book 
anyway. 


Giant Heater Co., 


967 Temple Street 
Sprinetield, Mass. 


WOMAN AND HOME 


By Orison Swett Marden 


The latest and best book on Suffrage, Love, 
Marriage, Divorce, Eugenics, etc. 


12mo. $1.25 net; by mail $1.35. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., New York 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free, 
GooD HOME offered for two elderly, Christian 

people, in country near Rhine- 


cliff, N. Y. Some compensation for light housekeeping. Com- 
tortable house. good location. Family very small. Address 
WILLIAMS, care of *‘TH& INDEPENDENT,’’ New York. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
will be given by The 
Independent for the 
most interesting article on 


“What is the Best Thing in 
Your Town?”’ 


It is possible for you or 
one of your pupils to 
earn the One Hundred 
Dollars offered. The 
pe | of this essay can 
easily be made a part of 
your English work. It 
costs nothing totry. See 
details of this offer on 
page five of our Octo- 
ber fourth issue. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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Tear It Out When 







To 
$1 Postpaid 





Commun Pages—LIVE Notes Only 


Important engagements and valuable ideas are lost in note- 
books filled with dead memorandums. Use the Robinson Re- 
minder—six coupons to a page Put each note on a separate 
coupon—tear it out when it ceases to beof value. Handsome 
Black Leather case 34¢x7 in. with pocket for holding special 
papers. A splendid ar.icle for ad i Reminder com- 
plete with extra pad, postpaid $1. Name in gold on cover 25c 
extra; new fillers 90c per dozen. 

Vest pocket size, 3x5 in., 4coupons toa page, complete with 
six extra pads, postpaid§1. Name in gold25c extra. ORDER 





Attended 





NOW. 
Robinson Mfg. Co., Dept. D, Westfield, Mass. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira+ 
tion of two years. 
During its existence the com- 


pany has insured property 
to the value of..... tonkaae $27,964,578,109.00 
Received premiums thereon to ; 
the extent of.............. 287,324.890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 
to dealers...... ecccccecece 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 
deemed ..... osoees setae 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
Oe Gb osc cekenesecacaes ‘ 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 
BMOCERES 00.0 ccccccccscccce 23,020,223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 
Weccesccccosecee e0eneee 14,101,674.46 


The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 














Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘his can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














You Cant Lose Your Keys 


If You Carry Them in a 
DANDA LEATHER KEY CASE 
With Your Name Stamped in Gold Leaf 
By Mail With Pocket 
25c Prepaia | 400 Mr pew ects 
Convenient, prevents keys from rusting, saves 
jiclothing and is a neat case for the pocket. 
Made of strong, black leather with key ring. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog cf 
Danda Leather Goods and Novelties 
DANDA IT. MFG. CO., 82 John St., New York 




























L[nsuv ance 


Conducted by 


E. UNDERWOOD 




















FURNISHING FORGOTTEN FACTS 


This department of The Independent 
has just performed for one of its read- 
ers a service which, considering the dis- 
couraging circumstances under which 
it was undertaken, may fairly be re- 
garded as gratifying. The interesting 
nature of the incident warrants its nar- 
ration. 

A reader in China wrote in sub- 
stance: “I have lost my insurance pol- 
icy of $1000 in a company the name of 
which I have forgotten. I have not paid 
anything on it for at least fourteen 
years. I took it out in 1894 and kept it 
paid up, I think, until 1901. The com- 
pany’s headquarters were in Connecti- 
cut and it seems to me it was called the 
Connecticut Mutual. There was a series 
of values on the face of the policy, 
varying with the number of years it 
was kept up. What should I do in the 
premises?” 

Here was a hard one. As may be 
seen, the facts presented were meager 
and of the most indefinite character. It 
looked a hopeless task. But it was not. 

The policy was issued in 1894 on an 
application made at Omaha, Nebraska, 
and, as stated by the correspondent, 
was kept paid by him until its anniver- 
sary date in 1902, when it lapsed. As 
paid-up insurance it is worth $244, plus 
$19 bought with dividends. There also 
stands to his credit $6.96 in cash divi- 
dends. The details of the transaction 
may be found elsewhere in this depart- 
ment. 





—— 


C. J. W. O., Springfield, N. J.—Accord- 
ing to its report of December 31, 1914, the 
company you mention is fully solvent and 
has a small but sufficient surplus. My judg- 
ment respecting its advantages as a policy- 
holders’ company do not at all coincide 
with the claims made by its managers. 
During the brief period the company has 
been operating under its present system it 
has produced no results that would justify 
me in believing that it will, in the future, 
surpass or even equal those achieved year 
after year by twenty companies I could 
name. I am not convinced as to the future 
of the company and, while I may be mis- 
taken on that point, I cannot recommend 
to another something I would not do my- 
self. A life insurance policy is generally a 
long contract and it cannot be too secure, 
particularly as to the future. 








G. C., Kia-ying Chau, Swatow, China. 
—In 1894, at Omaha, Nebraska, you ap- 
plied to the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Massachusetts, for 
a $1000 policy, naming your wife as bene- 
ficiary. That company issued to you its 
39-Year Life Rate Endowment policy for 
that amount. The policy lapsed in 1902 
for non-payment of premium, and automat- 
ically became paid-up for the sum of $244. 
There are also to your credit accumulated 
dividends of $6.96 and $19 of additional 
insurance purchased by dividends. Com- 
municate with the company, state your 
wishes in the matter, and you will be in- 
structed how to proceed. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


at the close of business on the 25th day of 


September, 1915: 


RESOURCES 


Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value 
$10,614,715.19), market 
WEEE 456-0esesaennssees 
Private securities (book 
value $29,490,979.20), mar- 
ket value Er 
Real estate owned........... 
Mortgages owned ..........- 
Loans and discounts secured 
by bond and mortgage, deed, 
or other real estate collateral 
Loans and discounts secured 
by other collateral........ 
Loans, discounts, and bills pur- 
chased not secured by collat- 
SER Rr ere eres 
Overdrafts (secured) ........ 
Due from approved reserve de- 
positaries, less amount of off- 


er 


in- 
cluded in preceding item... 
DED cdinciracrsespainenrwrees 
United States legal-tender notes 
and notes of national banks 
Other cash items............ . 
Customers’ liability on accept- 
ances (see liabilities, per con- 
DD aeéebnsosecaininsess ese 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business 
errr 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of busi- 
ness on above date....... 


Advances to trust (secured) 47,287.08 
UE Since kadacutesasinas $152,725,875.0¢ 
LIABILITIES 

RE DUDE. kc 00s é000040060 $3,000,000.00 
Surplus on market values: 

Surplus fund .ccccccccvvces 15,000,000.00 

Undivided profits ......... 1.326,366.30 | 
Surplus on book values....... 16,252,643.60 
Deposits: 


Preferred, as follows: 

Due New York State sav- 
a rr 
Other deposits due as ex- 
ecutor, administrator, 
guardian, receiver, trus- 
tee, committee, or de- 
COD .6:0:0:0:06500d%e 
Deposits by the Superin- 
tendent of Banks of 
State of New York.... 

Not preferred, as follows: 
Deposits subject to check. 
Time deposits, certificates 
and other deposits, the 
payment of which cannot 
legally be required with- 
in thirty Gays. .ccccccce 
Demand certificates of de- 
ME. 4856 0+cbne0s00000 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
ing, including similar 
checks of other officers. 
Due trust companies, banks 
and Bambee ...0<cccccce 
Acceptances of drafts payable 
at a future date or authorized 


$10,614,715.19 


29,490,979.20 
1,386,611.64 


429,893.70 


241,322.92 


49,835,138.08 


55519,879.38 
756.22 


41,230,905.66 


1,574,686.29 
10,771,641.74 











168,000.00 
1,243.24 


250,000.00 


830,242.55 


332,572.20 


218,842.00 


950,073.57 | 


936.39 
97,082,748.26 


6,240,805.73 


4,619,756.79 


57,760.28 


22,890,356.70 





by commercial letters of credit 250,000.00 
Other liabilities, viz.: 

Reserves for taxes......... 71,790.14 
Accrued interest entered on 

books at close of business 

on above date.......... it 681,290.42 
Accrued interest not entered 

on books at close of busi- 

ness on above date....... 258,849.50 
Estimated unearned discounts 67,299.01 

MED cuutedanenanineind ee $152,725,875.09 



































THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 





























THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors which will 
give personal attention to the desires of its subscribers for information 
in regard to investments of all kinds. The Independent has always 
given more space to financial affairs than any other popular weekly. 
It maintains departments of finance and insurance and carries an ex- 
ceptional amount of financial advertising. Now “The Market Place” is 
to be expanded so as to meet the needs of the average investor. We cannot 
of course decide for our readers where they should put their savings and 
will not undertake the responsibility of recommending specific securities 
to any individual. But we ask our readers to write to us frankly and 
this Department will give them either by letter or thru ‘the columns 
of The Independent such impartial information as may assist them 
in making a wise decision for themselves on this important question. 
Our aim, in brief, is to aid our readers to invest with full knowledge, 
to help them select investments wisely, to help them distinguish the 
best investments and know what is back of them, to make them familiar 
with these four cardinal requirements of sound investment: security of 
principal, ready convertibility, fair interest rate, steadiness of income. 














THE ANGLO-FRENCH LOAN 


The books for subscriptions to the 
Anglo-French loan of  $500,000,000 
were closed on the 5th. Many applica- 
tions were received by mail or tele- 
graph afterward. While there has been 
no official publication of the figures, it 
is understood that the subscriptions 
have exceeded by $100,000,000 or $150,- 
000,000 the $500,000,000 required. It is 
asserted that the first six subscriptions 
amounted to $100,000,000. It is re- 
ported that there may be another loan, 
a few months hence. 

Mr. Bryan has continued to express 
his disapproval of the transaction. 
Henry Ford, the manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles, who promised to withdraw 
from banks participating in the loan 
any funds deposited by himself or his 
company, is annoyed by a boycott of 
his motors in Canada. 

Two or three weeks ago, Dr. Hex- 
amer, president of the German-Ameri- 
can Alliance, sought, by many tele- 
grams, to cause withdrawals in various 
parts of the country. The loan, he 
said, was the project of a Money Trust 
conspiracy. Similar appeals to depos- 
itors were made by the American 
Truth Society, a prominent officer of 
which is Bernhard Ridder. Threats that 
withdrawals would be made were sent 
to many banks in the West. A Magyar 
mutual aid society withdrew its fund 
of about $500,000 from a Western bank 
and urged its 28,000 members to take 
similar action. In New York, the Ger- 
man Savings Bank, which has $92,000,- 
000 of deposits, addrest to banks in 
which its cash had been placed in- 
quiries which foreshadowed  with- 
drawal. The American Truth Society 
has appointed a committee of one hun- 
dred men, directed to visit the savings 
banks and other banks, and to ascertain 
whether they have a financial interest 
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in the loan. The officers of one savings 
bank reminded the committee that the 
institution held mortgages on the 
homes of more than 5000 German- 
Americans, and might decline to ex- 
tend the terms of these liens. While this 
movement in relation to deposits is said 
to have affected the action of a few 
banks in the Middle West, there is some 
evidence that it stimulated investment 
in the loan by individuals who regard- 
ed it with resentment and hostility. 


A BILLION BUSHELS OF WHEAT 


From month to month the Govern- 
ment’s estimate of this year’s wheat 
crop has been growi:g, and now the 
billion mark has been reached. Last 
week’s report adds 23,000,000 bushels 
to the yield of spring-sown wheat, and 
thus makes a total of 1,002,029,000. 
While, of course, this is the greatest 
crop ever harvested in this country, it 
should not be forgotten that its imme- 
diate predecessor (891,017,000 bushels) 
was also the largest that had then 
been known. 

Nearly all of the great surplus for 
export from last year’s crop has been 
sold at high prices. Probably there will 
be a good market abroad for the new 
and larger surplus. Exports are in- 
creasing. Last week they were nearly 
11,000,000 bushels, altho the weekly 
average in July was only 3,500,000. But 
the prices of a few months ago will not 
be paid. The supply is very large; Can- 
ada has a great surplus, and if the 
Dardanelles should be opened, Russia’s 
surplus for two years would be re- 
leased. 

Our wheat crop is not the only one 
that breaks the record. There are 1,517,- 
478,000 bushels of oats, or 100,000,000 
more than the greatest of preceding 
crops, and 376,000,000 more than we 
had last year. New high records are 
made by barley, rye, and hay. The corn 


crop of 3,026,159,000 bushels (valued 
at more than $1,750,000,000) has been 
surpassed in only one year, and last 
year’s yield was smaller by 350,000,000. 
Gains over the crops of 1914 are shown 
by flax, rice, tobacco and peaches. The 
yield of potatoes is a notable exception. 
A reduction of the estimate by 37,000,- 
000,000 bushels in September, due to 
unfavorable weather and blight, makes. 
the crop a short and poor one. The re- 
port as a whole, however, shows that 
our country has been remarkably for- 
tunate in a large majority of the prod- 
ucts of its soil at a time when Europe 
needs what we can spare. 

Cotton cannot be included in this ma- 
jority. The latest official report, issued 
three days before the report about 
grain, disclosed a sharp decline of con- 
dition to 60.8, which permitted an esti- 
mate of only 10,950,000 bales. This is 
the smallest crop in ten years. It fol- 
lows one of 16,135,000 bales. The 
change is due in part to a reduction of 
planted area by 14 per cent, or 5,297,- 
000 acres, and this reduction was 
caused by the war, which so seriously 
affected the marketing and price of last 
year’s great crop. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


On the New York Stock Exchange 
last week the daily average was about 
1,350,0000 shares. From the beginning, 
wild speculation in war order shares 
was subjected to some restraint, owing 
to advice given by brokerage houses to 
their customers, the exaction of larger 
margins on purchases, and a higher 
commission on odd lots. In the first 
three days there were net losses for the 
war shares with one or two exceptions. 
Selling pressure compelled a general 
decline. The most notable exception was 
Bethlehem Steel, which rose to 401. 
Sales were made in January at 46. On 
Thursday, recovery caused net gains 
thruout the list. On sales of only 6300 
shares Bethlehem advanced to 450, show- 
ing a gain of 48% in one day. An irreg- 
ular market on Friday showed no uni- 
formity in the changes. For the five full 
days there were losses for nearly all 
the war order shares. Bethlehem Steel’s 
net gain was 64 points. 

For American Car and Foundry and 
Crucible Steel a net loss of 12 may have 
been due in part to official statements 
which swept away delusions. There had 
been reports that Car and Foundry’s 
war orders amounted to $90,000,000. 
The company’s president, Mr. Eaton, 
said to the public that the total was 
only $7,361,000 and that no negotia- 
tions for additional contracts were 
pending. 

In the latter part of the week there 
was a noticeable revival of activity in 
railroad stocks, with gains of 3 or 4 
points for several issues, 8 for Lehigh 
Valley and 7 for Reading. This was un- 
expected and encouraging, for the rail- 
road shares had for some weeks been 
neglected. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
& TRUST COMPANY WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL BUT 


at the close of business on the 25th day of 
September, 1915: EB; 


RESOURCES 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: And for that we obtain a commission only, on transactions. We should like to 
Public securities (book value, establish relations with a limited number of readers of The Independent, who, 


$3,405,215), market value. $3,282,745.35 | living outside of New York, desire counsel in making sound investments. Any 


Private securities (book value, Business Inquiry will receive prompt attention. 
$13,606,573.01),marketvalue 13,523,048.31 | 


Real estate owned.........+++ 1,949,695.94 
Re gdm agement Fare mi DOMINICK BROS. & COMPANY 
Loans and discounts secured a MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 49 Wall Street, New York 
other collateral ........ sees 2,812,484.30 
Loans, discounts, and bills pur- 
chased not secured by col- 






























































































































































EE Siri cccenses saecas +++ 11,813,166.20 —____ . . — —— — 
Overdrafts (secured) sees eres 60,417.57 | | REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE | 

ue from approved reserve de- | 

positaries, less amount of off- | UNITED STATES TRUST} 

Rx Menanetentane in 1,487,853.96 | COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
United States legal-tender notes = Se am ae hate on the 25th day of 
and notes of national banks.. 100,410.00 Dp ’ ~~ 
nay "a bercacae heed Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
ccrued interest entered on Public securities (book value, 
books at close of business $1,834,178.68); market value $1,849,540.00 
| on above date... .......... 538,956.31 private securities (book value, i cb Soe eee fu © me ee 
Accrued interest not entered gas os egy oM market value reaped 
on books at close of busi- Mort fer Se 2°101 Goh, 
} er 3,101,625.00 s il 
i» ness on above date.......- ——- Loans and discounts secured by _ Market t | Rising? 
| uspense account ...e.ese- ° 243,866.34 CECE QUNRONORE 00.0 véncceveeees 39,936,785.50 
——— cam, discounts, and bills pur- Babson clients have taken good 
. chased not secured by collateral 12,817,468.86 * ° ° 

Total .......-. ve seee eee eee 0$43,194,975-59 Due from approved reserve de- " profits on investments since 
} LIABILITIES positaries, less amount of off- - | January 1 Babson Service 
| GOED: ccccccccrccccccseseccesocs 11,587,121.19 - “ 

Capital stock ...cccccccccccces $1,000;000.00 — (gold a aaa seeeeeee 4,500,000.00 will keep you informed as to 

~ - es } ne assets, viz.: . *,¢ . 
wae mek velues: asthsent) Accracd inte rest , entered on which securities are still a 

s BD SURE ccvcccvccceccs ’ 9013.8 books at close of business on “ ” ; 
| Undivided profits .......... 331732426 | GEO WDincccccsasckenccae 520,518.49 good buy and which are 
| Surplus on book values...... 9775»240.20  ————_——. 
vs: — DUE ceicnsnevcccnnuscianes $85,201,409.04 | not. 

Preferred, as follows: | LIABILITIES } Avoid worry. Cease depend- 

Due New York State sav- Capital ek...» apecesssnanyons + $2,000,000.00 ing on rumors or luck. Recog- 
ings banks ...........+. 369,420.14 “Surplus fund... ...-.-.++..s+.« 12,000,000.00 nize that all action is followed 

Other junio on as execu- Undivided profits.............. 2,438,017.34 by equal reaction. Work with 
~she administrator, guar- Surplus on book values......$ 14,407 ,923.52 a definite policy based on 

| dian, receiver, trustee, Deposits: ne os fund 1 isti 

committee, or depositary 2,152,076.46 arpaenen Se oreccoveces seccee on tae amon undamental statistics. 

" } MNEs 0:05:00 8460000s000 . 3,475. r. 

Not preferred, as follows: Other liabilities, vis. : sits Particulars sent free. Write 

Deposits subject to check Reserve for taxes, expenses, to Department Z-2 of the 
(on 10 days’ notice).... 28,307,696.27 Ge. | dieensdandsennanaiace 66,500.00 = ‘ J 

Demand certificates of de- Accrued interest entered on |||] Babson Statistical Organization 

: ’ OOKS B jusiness on | a . " 

POSIE sees eeeeeeeeeeeece 1,572,025.00 above pF ag Di ees: i clita 611,756.29 Executive Offices, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Other certificates of deposit Estimated unearned discounts. 46,303.50 | Largest Statistical Organization of its Character 
(on 10 days’ notice). 2,331,859.84 Jimenez" in U 

Due trust companies, benke, Total vtteeeeeeeeeeeeee sess + $85,201,409.04 | 
and bankers ..... sannen 110,918.34 — . —— 

erence DIVIDENDS _|6% NORTH DAKOTA FARM 
Extend total deposits. ...$34,843,996.05 O 
Other liabilities, viz.: FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. _— 

General account interest..... $418,342.24 October 6, 1915. MORTGAGES 

ienediien caekainnaoeeie eeee 2,283,398.13 The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 

oie ie te Pig pet ONE-HALF PER CENT (1%%) on the Preferred : 

ebony) sap Mocigg coneyee Saye Shares of this Company will be paid Nov. 1. 1915, | Six per cent; on a natural security, not man-made; 
Reserves for taxes, expenses, to stockholders of record at close of business Oc- ll - l f d “s 
ME: csactineeeess ehanened 11,667.00 tober 29, 1915. Transfer books will not close. a the time growing in value; sa ety not depen 
Seeeal kekediek anieiel os A. H. PLATT, Secretary. ing on an poe one . ee 
books at close of business or a manufactured commodity, but based on the 
Oi SNE Wisc cnc oxccccas 321,594.35 American Telephone and value of rich farm land, a national resource, God- 
Aames Dae, sat Brno Telegraph Company made and everlasting. Here's your opportunity 
ness on above date........ 87,630.92 A dividend of Two Dollars per share Write for Descriptive Booklet 210 
oa a a —— will be paid on Friday, October 15, 1915, ; 
a aS | to stockholders of record at the close of 
ee $43,194,075-5 business on Thursday, September 30, 1915. “112 
| aed i tia Walter L.Williamson 
- UV. MILNE, 1reasurer. Lisbon North Dakota 
THE 191s | | AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. DIVIDEND NOTICE eo te gaged 
The Board of eens of the above Company CERTIFICATES 
In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts at a meeting held October sth, 1915, declared a 
4 gx PAYABLE ON DEMAND AT 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President cash dividend of One and One-half Per Cent. ‘ . é ANY TIME 
: N, M.U., (14%) on the Preferred Stock; a cash dividend "THESE certificates are issued in even multiples of 
Finance COMMITTEE of Two and One-half Per Cent. (244%) on the $100.00. They bear dividends at the rate of 6 per 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY Common Stock, and a dividend at the rate of | § cemt per annum, payable semi-annually from the date 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. Two and One-half (2%) shares of Common Stock | ff Of issue, and have done so for 24 years. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker = ty 4 —— pent cree) a Common sahane nO mma a — en at the 
hes : sonssah Ts tock outstanding, all payable November rst, 1915. each five years, netting / per cent for each year. 
EDWARD TOW NSEND The Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M. on They are amply secured by first mortgages on homes ; 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank October rsth, 1915, and will reopen at 10 A. M. _aert arhgn tte slg all of the interest being paid 
} t, 1915. ac us each month. 

Good men, whether experienced in life in- a : Weare the oldest Savings Association in this State. Und 
surance or not, may make direct contracts C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary strict supervision ofthe State Dudidine ond pt AM beng 
with this Company, for a limited territory if ones hae Naregges wera pny - een are placing their 

cE savings with us. here is no cleaner or sa investir > 
os = om eee ae First Mortgages on Orego Send for booklet and best of so wacedeat i ast aod We 
} Ra , r ti a Pn Ad Washington & Idaho Farms conservativel 7 1-5 per cent paid in monthly savings for 24 years. 
— deo Colleen poy og on yO a No. O77 times the amount loaned will net you 6%. vite fon i list. $5.00 saved monthly. $1,000 at maturity. 
Broadway, New York City. gia Deurr fin rot 608 FONCORD | | INDUSTRIAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
eaux Mortgage Co. sean 338 15th Street, Denver, Colo. 
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HE position which the United 

States occupies as the only great 
maritime power not involved in the 
‘war imposes upon us as our especial 
duty the safeguarding of the freedom 
of the seas. This impels us to protest 
and remonstrate first with one side and 
then with the other, for any nation 
when at war, not excepting the United 
‘States, is tempted to interpret inter- 
national law in its own interests and 
to disregard the rights of neutral na- 
tions. 

But the efforts of the United States 
to maintain the principles of interna- 
‘tional law against violation from either 
‘side naturally subject us to dislike and 
misconception from both. The Germans 
ean conceive of no reason why we 
should object to the sinking of the “Lu- 
sitania” and the “Arabic” except our 
being bought by British gold. The Brit- 
ish regard our protests against their 
confiscation of our beef and their stop- 
ping of our ships as proof of our mer- 
eenary nature. Whenever we write an 
editorial on this question we get hit 
from both sides, as the following letters 
show: 


Your editorial of September 13 on “For 
the Freedom of the Seas” certainly has for 
its thought a timely subject, but the soft 
way in which you handle it, and especially 
toward England, the country which far 
more than any other has interfered with 
our freedom of the seas, leads me to feel 
that your sympathy for England is so 
marked that you cannot speak out as you 
do against Germany. I have felt at times 
that you have gone out of your way to give 
Germany digs and at the same time you 
were silent as to England’s high-handed 
course upon the high seas. Why do you not 
say something about the 2000 cargoes that 
have been detained in British ports, many 
of which were seized upon the high seas, 
even tho consigned to a neutral port? 

History proves that we have vastly more 
to fear from the navyism of England than 
the armies of Germany. Go on, and close 
your eyes to the horrible hell made by our 
shrapnel, but I shall continue to pray that 
God may open your eyes that you may see. 
Possibly God is getting after a nation that 
has lorded it over .the earth for two hun- 
dred years and some day Gibraltar, the 
Boers, and many islands and countries, will 
be vindicated. Rev. H. A. Orr 

Grace Lutheran Church, 

Columbia City, Indiana 


I read your colleague’s, Mr. H. Howland’s, 
letter in the Daily Earpress. I think he 
takes too narrow a view of the war, as if 
it were a personal affair—a little war be- 
tween two peoples—instead of a world- 
wide war, a war that will more or less 
affect the power and liberty of every neu- 
tral country, great or small. Once Germany 
‘becomes top-dog we all go under her, even 
Austria and Turkey. So instead of harass- 
ing England with the loss of a few dollars, 
of a few weeks or months delay in trade, 
‘why not unite and strive with every nerve 
to help England to starve, to crush, to do 
anything to stop the war? No neace pro- 
posals will stop the war—it’s a fight to the 
finish now. And the Allies will never yield 


—they are for Right and the Germans for 

Might! The United States must practise 

and preach less; they are in a very safe 

area; they can greatly help us with muni- 

tions, and no one but Germany wants them 

to join in fighting. H. Dove 
Hastings, England 








In relation to our editorial of August 
16 on the problem of the Pribiloff seals 
we have received the following com- 
munication from one who has a thoro 
acquaintance with the situation: 


While certain phases of the fur seal 
matter are very wéll stated in your ed- 
itorial, the real point at issue now is 
omitted. Not only was pelagic sealing 
stopped in 1911 by international agree- 
ment, but commercial sealing was also 
stopped in 1912 by act of the United States 
Congress, altho an agreement to share our 
land catch with Canada and Japan was 
the consideration on which these nations 
agreed to discontinue pelagic sealing. It 
was this action of Congress that continued 
the “seal controversy.” 

The report under discussion condemns 
anew this law of 1912, stating at page 105 
that it “now offers no compensations for 
its many disadvantages.” It further states, 
as you point out, that we should “resume 
commercial sealing at once.” This is in 
effect a recommendation that the law be 
repealed. The investigation was concluded 
in August, 1914, but the report was not 
submitted to Congress until February 17, 
1915, too late for action to save the 
commercial catch of 1915, a matter of half 
a million dollars worth of sealskins. This 
is part of the $2,700,000 of loss which you 
point out is to result from the failure “to 
take and market the skins at the proper 
time.” A million dollars worth of this loss 
occurred in 1913 and 1914 for the same 
reason. My reports for 1912 and 1913 call- 
ing attention to the imminence of the loss 
unless the law was repealed were ignored 
and supprest by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. He has now delayed the new report 
with its reiterated recommendations for re- 
peal until too late to make it immediately 
effective as contemplated, and his colorless 
letter of transmittal gives no assurance of 
active effort to secure repeal in the Con- 
gress to convene in December. 

It is the duty of a journal like The In- 
dependent to help arouse and shape public 
opinion so that such mismanagement of 
public property shall not pass unscathed 
of criticism. GeorcE A. CLARK 

Stanford University, California 


= 


The question of what can be done to 
revive our merchant marine is one of 
such timeliness and perplexity that we 
are glad to give space to one who can 
speak from experience as a seaman. 


Mr. Edwin E. Slosson’s article in your 
issue of September 6 I read with great in- 
terest. I would like to take issue with him 
on one of the reasons he gives for the de- 
cline of the American merchant marine, 
which he expresses in the following state- 
ment: “We have never recovered from the 
destruction of our shipping during the Civil 
War by cruisers “made in England.” 

The principal cause, and the only one of 
the disappearance of the American flag 
abroad, is wages. 

In all the literature on the subject, only 
one man hit the nail on the head. That was 
the late Senator Frye of Maine, in an 
—_s in The Independent of June 21, 


The writer has sailed in American sail- 
ing ships—deep water voyages—a number 
of years, both before and abaft the mast. 

When in the 80’s American ships were 
paying able seamen $25 a month on deep 
water voyages, England paid £3 10s., rough- 
ly speaking $17.50, which at that time was 
the highest wage out of Europe. Germany, 
France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
did not pay nearly that much. 

That was, and still is, the reason why 
so many nationals of those countries sail 


in British ships. As soon as they came to 
an American port a great many took 
French leave, to secure the higher Ameri- 
can wages. . 

Then, too, the United States built wood- 
en ships mostly. England built iron ships, 
then steel ships, which she is still building 
today, and which both England and Ger- 
many can build considerably cheaper than 
American shipyards. Wages again! 

A vessel under the American flag does 
not get a penny more freight than ships 
under a foreign flag. 

Not many years ago a French ship came 
in ballast from Valparaiso to Philadelphia 
to load case oil for Japan, at a lesser rate 
than a large American ship, the “Emily E. 
Southard,” I believe, in port at Philadel- 
phia at the time, could carry it and come 
out even, let alone make a profit. 

We have heard a great deal of late about 
the American merchants buying some of 
the large German steamers tied up in 
American ports. They are not the class of 
ships that do the bulk of the carrying trade 
to foreign ports for their respective coun- 
tries. It is the tramp steamer from 
to 6000, tons that can wallow along at a 
ten or thirteen mile clip, with low coal 
consumption. 

Our coasting trade, and the trade on the 
Great Lakes, at which our national Solons 
point with pride, are monopolies. 

The whole thing in a nutshell, from be- 
ginning to end, is simply a matter of 
wages, wages, wages. E. WITSCH 


St. Louis, Missouri 


The observant reader will note that 
the statement he quotes from the “Con- 
quest of Commerce” article is literally 
true, but that it was not given as a 
reason for the present condition of 
American, commerce. Mr. Slosson did 
not accuse England of being to blame 
for our present lack of shipping for ob- 
viously we have had plenty of time in 
the last fifty years to recover from that 
blow and would have built up a new 
merchant marine if it had paid us to 
do it. 








In writing to us about our editorial, 
“Making Every Vote Count,” the ed- 
itor of the Hillsdale Leader expresses 
the opinion that the reason why propor- 
tional representation, which is so log- 
ical and just in theory, has failed to 
gain general acceptance is because it 
seems too complicated and difficult to 
operate. He suggests a plan for effec- 
tive proportional representation which 
makes simple both the voting and the 
counting of the ballots: 


Provide for election on a general ticket. 
Allow each voter but a single vote, for his 
first choice only. Then provide that the re- 
quired number of candidates receiving the 
greatest number of votes shall be elected, 
but that the terms for which they are 
elected shall be of different length accord- 
ing to the number of votes received. For 
instance, if a board of commission of ten 
members is desired, let four be elected each 
year, one for four years, one for three 
years, one for two years, and one for one 
year. If seven members are required, elect 
three each year, for four years, two years 
and one year respectively ; or one for three 
years, one for two years and two for one 
year. Almost unlimited variation is possi- 
ble, to provide for large or small bodies, 
and for terms of considerable length or 
comparatively short. 

This plan might not always result in 
effective representation of so large a per 
cent of the voters as would a more com- 
eager plan, but the greater simplicity 
‘ar outweighs this theoretical objection, es- 
pecially when we consider how much more 
satisfactory in every respect such a plan 
would be than any plan which has ever 
been put in general operation. 

Hillsdale, Michigan Ray Rosson 
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The cover of The Independent this 
week is taken from a photograph copy- 
right by Van der Weyde, New York. 











Mrs. Fannie Bullock Workman, who 
has traveled extensively in the East 
and has been the first woman to climb 
many peaks, will tell the readers of 
The Independent her experiences in 
Exploring Asia’s Greatest Glacier. A 
contribution will be published in the 
near future from the able pen of Ger- 
trude Atherton. Christabel Pankhurst 
and Fola La Follette will discuss some 
phases of feminism. Mrs. Corra Harris 
and Irving Bacheller are to answer the 
question of perennial interest, “Do 
women understand men or men wo- 
men?” 








What Is the Best Thing in Your 
Town we asked our readers in the Oc- 
tober 4 issue of The Independent. What 
is it that makes your town the best 
place in the world to live? Already we 
have had many interesting and varied 
answers. ‘“‘The town library,” says one; 
“crops” says another. But what we 
want is an answer from every town in 
the United States. Perhaps opinions 
may differ and we shall have two or 
three “best” things for one town. So 
much the better. 

For the most interesting article we 
will give a prize of $100. For any other 
printed in full we will give $25. If we 
use quotations we will pay for them ac- 
cording to space. Don’t make your arti- 
cle over 1200 words and remember that 
an illustration may add greatly to the 
interest. All manuscripts must be in 
hand not later than December 1. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Mrs. Gatt—Isn’t it perfectly beautiful? 

J. P. Morgan—Business is picking up. 

Witt N. Harsen—The novel is doomed. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK—The dead do 
not die. 

Pror. H. T. Burc—Ess—What is a prop- 
aganda? 

Dr. Cary T. Grayson—The President 
is a new man. 

Pror. GEORGE F. GUNDELFINGER—Yale 
needs criticism. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RiLEY—I never read 
the newspapers. 

IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI—AIl I have 
is my country’s. 

Henry Forp—Anything imaginable can 
be accomplished. 


SENATOR Burton—Passively I may be 
regarded as a candidate. 

Mrs. Hopart CHATFIELD TAYLOR—I ad- 
vocate a larger army. 

Rev. BE. C. S. Dortan—How many peo- 
ple ever pray for the police? 

May Irwin—If your savings amount to 
$2000 put them in four banks. 

J. D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—My father does 
not know the meaning of fear. 

Ex-ATTORNEY GENERAL BONAPARTE—I 
have no faith whatever in treaties. 

ALICE NIELSEN—I haven’t found that 
motherhood interfered with my career. 


Rev. Matcorm James MacLErop—The 
sword of flesh is fast cutting its own throat. 

_ SECRETARY DANIELS—Hazing of all 
kinds is to be ended at the Naval Academy. 

JupcE Ben Linpsay—I will use a shot- 
gun if necessary to protect my reputation. 

Davip Lioyp GrorcE—Upon the future 
attitude of labor depends the issue of the 
war. 

Dr. Koo, CHINESE AMBASSADOR— 
Columbia I regard as the great university 
of the future. 


ROSHANARA, DANCER—American women 
would be more beautiful if they would live 
more upon the floor. 

Proressor M. V. O’SHea—There is a 
fascination for both sexes in promenading 
the streets at night. 


WALTER Camp—Driving maketh a proud 
man, approaching maketh a dangerous man, 
but putting maketh a winner. 


Rev. Bouck WuitE—No clergyman has 
the right to bind a man and a woman to- 
gether so long as life shall last. 


W. J. Bryan—I regard it as entirely 
too early to discuss the next national con- 
vention of the Democratic Party. 


LILLIAN RussELL—To preserve the feet 
in a thoroly healthy and comfortable state, 
= first object of attention should be clean- 
iness. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON—I have been very 
much struck with the assumption of my 
critics that as I am a writer of fiction, I 
must necessarily be a liar. 


Kine GrorcE—I have had electric light 
at my dinner nearly all my life, and I am 
not going to do without it now, whether 
there are Zeppelins or not. 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN—Suppose 
the women had the money and a man had 
to come to her for every hat, for every suit 
of clothes he wanted to wear. 


Miss ALBERTA HILL, Executive SEcCRE- 
TARY OF THE WOMEN’S PoriTicAL UNION 
—It doesn’t make a bit of difference to me 
what happens to suffrage, I’m going to be 
married. 


CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt—Anti-suffrag- 
ists are demanding the right of freedom 
from a duty. ... The guillotine answered 
this claim of the right of aristocracy to be 
free from its political duties. 


Ep. Howre—In every crowd, when the 
band strikes up “Dixie” or a speaker men- 
tions Roosevelt, there is applause. It is a 
habit. “Dixie” isn’t a very good tune, and 
Roosevelt never reduced taxes. 
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Are You a Winter Stay-Indoors ? 


When winter’s bite makes the touring car cheerless and uncomfort- 
able, do you become a stay-indoors, limiting your activities to abso- 
lute necessity? Or do you enjoy the wonderful freedom of going 
and coming that a closed car provides? 


The work a touring car does for you in 
summer is nothing to the grateful service 
rendered by the closed car in even the 
worst weather that old Father Winter 
can fling at us. Between home and 
office, to the theatre, the dance and 
dinner, tothe homes of friends, for 
every engagement of every nature, the 
limousine or the sedan is a coach that 
defies weather and affords living-room 
comfort and good cheer. 


Every successful family requires a 
closed car. It is the car of greatest 


convenience and of most distinction. 
We can make for you a Winton Six 
closed car of whatever variety you pre- 
fer, and finish it exactly to your taste. 
We take especial pride in the excellence 
of our coach work, and that requires 
time. Better. place your order now, and 
have a delightful surprise in store for 
your family and your friends. 


Prices range from $3250 to $3500. 
Sport limousines, coupes, and, other 
special types of closed cars designed to 
order. Write us today. 


The Winton Company 


133 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 








